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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


But to see her was to love her, 


LL found.’ Those awful words act as the last straw towards 
Lady Riversdale’s indignation. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, do you dare to tell me,’ cries she 
to her brother, whilst casting a withering glance at the shrinking 
Griselda, ‘that you dine with the servants ? ’ 

‘Well, no,’ confesses Mr. Peyton with evident regret, ‘I 
wasn’t able to manage that. Not that I’m above it—I’d be proud 
to dine with Peters—but I was afraid they would find me out. 
If you once saw Grunch you would understand that her eye is a 
caution; she would see through me in notime. So I have been 
obliged to resist the pleasure of taking my meals with her. I 
have therefore represented myself as a young man of so industrious 
a nature, that it is pain and misery to me to leave my work for 
any length of time, however short. I stipulated that my dinner 
should be sent out to me, and I eat it, as a rule, behind that 
laurel hedge. Sometimes,’ artlessly, ‘Griselda eats it with me.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Lady Riversdale in a voice of anguish ; 
‘coarse, horrible food like that! Oh, my poor boy! And when 
I remember how you used to appreciate those vol-au-vents, 
those 

‘Tranquillise yourself,’ entreats Tom, who is now convulsed 
with laughter. ‘To say we eat it is a mere figure of speech; as 
a matter of fact we don’t. There, don’t be frightened. I swear 
to you, by the holy poker, if you will, that I always prov m my 
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own dinner, and though we should sometimes like a third course, 
—flesh is weak—still we do uncommonly well on the sandwiches 
I contrive to bring over daily.’ 

‘ And—and—what do you do with what is sent you from the 
kitchen here?’ asks Lady Riversdale in the subdued, awe-stricken 
tone one might use if asking what you had done with the freshly 
murdered corpse. 

‘The birds of the air benefit by it. Have you not noticed 
how specially tame the robins are about here?’ As if to illus- 
trate his words, just at this instant one of those dear friendly 
creatures springs from an overhanging branch, alights on his 
shoulder, stands there a second with quivering wings and ner- 
vous tail, and then disappears into the leafy recesses of a 
laurestinus. ‘Soon they will begin to make their nests in my 
pockets or my cap.’ 

- ©Oh, I trust not, for their sakes,’ says Lady Riversdale with a 
strong shudder of disgust meant for the ancient rabbit-skin. 

‘Why not ? They could scarcely find a cosier dwelling-place. 
You have, however, noticed their extreme friendliness.’ 

‘I have noticed nothing,’ with profound dejection, ‘save— 
your trousers. Even if you must demean yourself by taking 
the position of a gardener, why—why can’t your clothes be 
clean?’ 

This tragic cry seems wrung from her very soul. 

‘Impossible, my good child; their dirty appearance is the 
life and soul of the whole thing. Who ever heard ofa young 
man on six shillings a week being clean? Who's to pay the 
washerwoman for the scouring of these trousers ? Besides which I 
have the melancholy feeling that one honest scour would reduce 
them to pulp—at least so they would lead you to believe—and if 
faith in that belief once gained ground, so would faith in all the 
rest. Can’t you see it is the principal part of the game to make 
myself look as grimy as I can?’ 

‘I don’t want to see or understand anything about this hate- 
ful matter,’ jsays Lady Riversdale, forcing her eyes obstinately 
upon the ground. 

*Can’t you see that your sister is angry about all this?’ says 
Griselda, suddenly finding her voice, and feeling it impossible to 
longer control the agitation that is consuming her. ‘I told you, I 
warned you, that discovery was imminent, and that your absurd 
position here would only lead to mischief. Oh!’ turning to 
Lady Riversdale, ‘do—do take him away!’ 

‘That is the unkindest thing I ever heard you say,’ exclaims 
Peyton, colouring hotly, ‘and I don’t believe you mean it.’ 
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‘ But your sister thinks—she thinks,’ begins Griselda in deep 
distress, struggling to give words to the mortification she is 
feeling. The struggle is ineffectual; after a moment or two she 
breaks down ignominiously, covers her face with her hands, and 
bursts into tears. 

‘She thinks nothing but that it is all entirely my own doing,’ 
says Peyton, going up to her and trying to draw down her hands 
from her pretty distressed face—a senseless proceeding, of which 
even the best of men will sometimes be guilty, though common 
sense might teach them that a woman in tears, were she a Venus, 
is never at her best, and is therefore naturally desirous of hiding 
herself. ‘Grace,’ sternly, ‘tell her so.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I do indeed believe it,’ says Lady Riversdale, 
who is one of the kindest ‘creatures possible at heart, and not 
proof against tears at any time. ‘If you could go away, Tom, 
if you could so manage that—that Griselda,’ doing what she 
conceives to be her duty, or at all events what will please her 
brother, with an effort, ‘could walk with me as far as the 
entrance gate, where my carriage waits, I think both she and I 
might begin to understand things better.’ 

‘ You were always the best girl in the world,’ says Tom Peyton 
with a glow of gratitude ; and Lady Riversdale, being no longer a 
girl, is so pleased at being called one, that an additional gleam of 
kindliness illumines her features as she turns to Griselda. 

‘Come, my dear,’ says she gently. 

‘Grace—a moment—what brought you here to-day?’ asks 
her brother. 

‘It is Wednesday,’ says she, colouring a little. ‘I felt quite 
overcome by a desire to see this old place of which I had heard 
so much. You know it is open to the public once a month.’ 

‘Oh, those confounded Wednesdays, I had forgotten them!’ 
murmurs he with a disgusted groan. 

When Lady Riversdale has drawn Griselda out of ear-shot, 
‘My dear child,’ says she gently, ‘all this is very serious. I 
suppose, indeed I could not fail to see, that Tom is—is—very fond 
of you, but it is terrible to me that he should be reduced to 
such straits to enable him to see you. Do you not think, if your 


uncle were properly met, properly managed, that he might see 
his way to , 
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‘No, no,’ says the girl sorrowfully, shaking her head, ‘he 
would see nothing of that sort. He made me swear I would not 
go into the woods down there—such lovely woods—where,’ hang- 
ing her head, ‘I used to meet your brother, and I am sure he 
would never permit him or anyone inside his doors.’ 
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‘Then perhaps he might be induced to let you see the in- 
side of mine. My house, as you know, is only about twenty miles 
from this, by train quite a short distance, and ; 

‘You would ask me ?’ cries Griselda stopping short to look at 
her and flushing crimson. ‘Oh, how good of you! You,’ drawing 
nearer, ‘ you are not so very angry with me then ?’ 

‘I don’t think I am angry at all now,’ says Jady Riversdale 
laughing. ‘At first I confess it was rather a shock to me to find 
my brother in such a woful mess, but, after all, it shows his pluck. 
I like him for it. So,’ with a slight pause, ‘ should you.’ 

‘Well, I do,’ says Griselda simply. | 

‘So-would any woman, of course. But about your uncle, and 
your coming to me; it might be managed, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ says Griselda—she lifts her eyes to her new friend’s 
face, and the new friend can see that large tears are swiftly rising 
in them—‘ such happiness is not forme. He would be perfectly 
furious if I even hinted at sucha thing. No, I am doomed to 
stay here for ever!’ The tears here reach such a height that they 
roll heavily down her cheeks. 

‘But such tyranny is intolerable, it is not to be endured! 
Surely some one ought to interfere. There is your cousin, for 
example, Seaton Dysart, what is he thinking about, I should like to 
know ? Bless me! I thought there was more in him than that! Now 
if he were to speak P 

‘Oh, don’t ask him,’ interrupts Griselda quickly. 

‘No?’ with a surprised glance. ‘I always feel as if I could 
ask him anything, he is so kind, so generous, one of the few 
young men I know who is altogether to be trusted. Why do you 
object to him as go-between ? 

‘I don’t think it would do,’ says Griselda a little confusedly. 

‘ Well, I think it would, and if you won’t appeal to him, I shall. 
Ah! here is the carriage. Now good-bye, my dear child, and keep 
up a good heart, and dream of coming change and happier days 
in store.’ 

‘Lady Riversdale—’ begins Griselda. She hesitates here as if 
unable to proceed, and Lady Riversdale, who has her foot on the 
step of the carriage, turns back; the girl is so evidently em- 
barrassed that the elder woman, after a moment’s survey of her, 
lays her hand upon her arm. 

‘Speak without fear to me,’ she says kindly. 

‘It is this, says Griselda, with a sort of desperation; ‘I want 
you, if you ask me, to ask Vera too:’ she looks horribly ashamed 
of herself when she gets these words out, and covers her face with 
her hands. ‘Oh! I know I should ask no favour of you, you are 
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so kind—so kind,’ a little incoherently ; ‘but poor Vera, she 
too is unhappy, she is miserable here—worse than I am, because 
she hasn’t Tom—and, and I couldn’t be happy if I left her behind 
me, eating her heart out.’ 

Lady Riversdale regards her silently fora moment or two; the 
lovely, mournful, tender face touches her, as no face has ever 
touched her before. Quite overcome by this last loving trait in 
the girl she had come prepared to hate, she stoops forward and 
kisses her warmly. 

‘I am glad Tom has chosen you, she says; ‘and be happy 
—when you come to me, be sure that Vera shall come too.’ 

At the very last she leans out of the window and kisses her 
large white well-shaped hand to the motionless girl on the avenue. 
‘ Good-bye, dear little prisoner. Believe I shall return to bear you 
and Vera away in triumph.’ 

Her cheery words instil a ray of hope into Griselda’s despon- 
dent mood. If only, only, this charming woman who has dropped 
down upon her, like a very angel from heaven, can work a miracle 
and set her and Vera free, life will be still worth living. Oh, to 


be rescued from this gloomy atmosphere, these prison walls that 
hold them! 


CHAPTER XL. 


The end must justify the means. 


GoinG back to where Tom Peyton is diligently weeding 
Griselda takes him to task. 

‘ Why didn’t you téll me your sister was the sweetest woman 
on earth?’ demands she in quite an aggrieved tone. 

‘ Because she isn’t,’ says Tom striving valorously with a giant 
dock that has treacherously concealed itself beneath the spreading 
leaves of a magnificent dahlia; ‘ you are that.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ says Griselda ; and then, ‘ Oh, Tom ! what do you 
think she is going to do—at once?’ 

‘Sleep,’ says Mr. Peyton, with an air of conviction. ‘ She al- 
ways does it when she can, and I should say a twenty-mile drive 
in a close carriage was an excellent opportunity for a snooze. 
That’s what makes her so stout. She F 

‘Will you listen ?’ with a stamp of her pretty foot. ‘ She is 
going to make an effort to induce Uncle Gregory to let Vera and 
me stay with her at The Friars! Only fancy if she succeeds! 
Wasn’t it perfectly lovely of her to think of it ?’ 

‘ She’s a brick,’ says Mr. Peyton tersely but eloquently, 
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‘A dozen of them, all squeezed up together. Don’t you think, 
suddenly, ‘that she’s pretty, Tom?’ 

‘No I don’t,’ flatly. 

‘Well—er—perhaps not strictly speaking handsome, but to 
my mind she has the happiest manner and the nicest smile I ever 
knew.’ 

‘Oh! she isn’t bad,’ says her brother broadly ; ‘ but may I ask 
how she proposes tackling the old gentleman ?’ 

‘Through Seaton. I—I’m afraid it won’t come off; but still I 
cling somehow to a hope in her plan. She seems to like Seaton 
awfully, praises him up to the skies, and, in fact, said some very 
pretty things about him. Tom, do you think she looks like a 
successful person ?’ 

‘I only know this,’ says Tom, ‘ that once she makes up her 
mind to accomplish anything, she goes at it hammer and tongs 
until her point is gained. I really think you couldn’t have a better 
person to fight for you.’ 

‘If Seaton helps her—but is he to be depended upon? That’s 
the question—oh ! the joy of getting out of this once more, if 
only for a day or two 3 

‘If she asks you at all, it will be for a month. As to 
Seaton—’ 

The words die on his lips, his jubilant air quite forsakes him— 
having turned a corner of the secluded pathway they had chosen 
they run right into the arms of Seaton Dysart! For a moment the 
two men gaze blankly into each other’s eyes : not a word is spoken ; 
as for Griselda, not proof against this last misfortune, she catches 
up the tail of her gown and flies incontinently from the spot. 

‘ What is the meaning of this masquerade?’ demands Dysart 
presently with an angry frown; ‘what brings you here, Peyton, 
in that dress, and with my cousin ?’ 

‘You certainly have every right to ask,’ says Peyton with a 
rueful glance at his damnatory clothing, ‘but surely you might 
guess theanswer. The fact is, ’m—in love!’ He makes this 
confession with a careful artlessness not to be surpassed. 

‘In love ?’ exclaims Dysart frowning still more darkly. 

‘Quite so,’ amiably ; ‘five fathoms deep. And your father 
being so—so—exclusive,’ making a hard fight for a civil word, 
‘I couldn’t manage to see her in any orthodox fashion, so I took 
service here.’ 

‘Her? whom ?’ asks Dysart changing colour. A sudden light 
flashes into his eyes; to him, as to Tom Peyton, there is but one. 
‘her’ in the world. 

‘Why Griselda,’ says t e latter, as if amazed at the other's 
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stupidity. ‘A good deal of unpleasantness arose out of the fact 
that sometimes I used to meet her in the woods down there,’ in- 
dicating the waving masses of delicate greenery to the left. ‘An 
interdict was laid upon her ever going there again. Virtually we 
were separated. But the late gardener just then most considerately 
throwing up his situation, I applied for it, got it, and have been 
now for a considerable time doing my duty in that sphere of life 
into which Griselda has misled me.’ 

‘And what do you suppose will be the upshot of all this?’ 
sternly. 

‘That, my dear fellow, is what I have never yet goneinto. But 
marriage I hope—I daren’t suppose it. It is the one thing I look 
forward to in my idle moments, which, by-the-bye, are very few. 
If you will look round you at this weedless garden you will do me 
the justice to acknowledge that I do not scamp my work, that I 
earn my wages honestly.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ says Dysart impatiently ; ‘and what of Griselda?’ 

‘ Griselda has confessed that she—likes me a little. So that 
on the whole the time spent here, though certainly trying, is not 
without its compensation. For one thing, it is rich in situations, 
If you had only seen me last week, as I whisked round that mul- 
berry bush to escape your eye, you would understand me. I say, 
Dysart,’ with a sudden change of tone, ‘you won’t tell your dad 
—eh?’ 

‘I am much more likely to tell your sister,’ says Seaton 
angrily. 

‘You needn’t—she knows. She was here just now, and is 
full of a desire to kidnap Griselda and carry her away to The 
Friars.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exclaims Seaton; and then all at once his disgust 
and righteous wrath give way, and he breaks into a spasmodic 
laugh. Peyton right gladly joins him, and presently the two are 
roaring away in unison at what appears, after all, to be the best 
joke in the world. 

‘Well! you’re a nice fellow,’ says Dysart wiping his eyes. 

Peyton, thus accosted, kicks back his right leg and pulls his 
forelock in true bucolic fashion. 

‘“ So thou hast found me, O mine enemy,”’ quotes he. ‘If you 
could only know how I’ve been dodging you for days, and all to no 
effect ! ’ 

‘ And is this how you make love to her ?’ ‘asks Dysart regarding 
the other’s turn-out with profound admiration. ‘Well, how you 
have the audacity why on earth, my dear chap, when you were 
about buying those clothes, didn’t you get them clean ?’ 
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‘Clean ? That’s all you know about it. It is a simple thing to 
see you haven’t studied the subject. Why, it took Bob, the late 
gardener, and me two whole days’ hard rubbing with moist clay to 
reduce them to their present correct colour and condition. Inside 
they are all they need be,’ says Mr. Peyton pulling open his coat 
to show the decent lining. ‘ Outside they are all they should be, 
too. I say, Dysart, my sister depends upon you to make your 
governor give his consent to the girls going on a visit to her; you 
won't disappoint her, eh ?’ 

*Tll do what I can,’ gravely ; ‘but I shouldn’t advise you to 
be too sanguine as to the result of my interference.’ 

‘Pile it up all you can. Say Miss Dysart is looking pale and 
wan. Griselda says her sister would give anything to get away 
from this for a while.’ 

‘I am sure Miss Dysart would give anything to get away 
from this for ever,’ returns Seaton in a constrained tone. He 
might, perhaps, have said more about the promised help but that 
at this instant his father’s voice calls to him. 

Both men look up. Old Gregory Dysart is coming slowly 
down the pathway, leaning upon his stick. His gaze is fixed upon 
the ground, so that the wild, strange, fiery eyes are hidden, and 
with the long white silvery locks escaping from beneath the skull- 
cap, and with his bowed figure, he looks the very essence of 
reverend old age. 

‘Hah! talking to Taylor,’ he says, addressing his son, but 
looking at Tom, who reddens slightly. ‘Don’t idle him—don’t 
idle him. Good money going into the pocket should be paid for 
by unremitting labour. Is that a weed I see there, Taylor?’ 
poking at a seedling marigold with his stick. 

‘Pretty nearly time to knock off work now, isn’t it?’ says 
Seaton, looking at his watch. 

‘Nonsense! There is a good hour’s work before him yet. 
Don’t interfere with the men here, Seaton. I will have my 
money’s-worth, I tell you. No dawdling, no knocking off work 
as long as daylight lasts. People of Taylor’s class do not feel 
fatigue as you and I might. How’s your sister, Taylor? Better— 
eh ? Shan’t want to leave the garden to go to her again, I trust 
—eh? The dahlias will want all your attention now.’ 

‘She’s as well as she ever is, sir,’ answers Taylor dolefully, 
whilst thinking thankfully of Lady Riversdale’s magnificent con- 
stitution. 

‘Hah! well! People in her rank shouldn’t give themselves 
airs, They shouldn’t succumb to sickness! Can’t afford it,’ 
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mutters Mr. Dysart, laying his hand on Seaton’s arm, and leading 
him away. 

‘Dear old gentleman !’ murmurs Taylor sotto voce as he picks 
up his spade and beats a retreat. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Be bolde, be bolde, and everywhere be bolde. 


What more felicitie can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with libertie ? 

Laby RIVERSDALE kept her word. She sent for Seaton, and 
discussed with him the advisability of trying to gain his father’s 
consent to the proposed visit of Vera and Griselda to The Friars. 
She was quite eloquent on the subject, professed herself 
charmed with Griselda, and miserable at the idea of the two 
romantic lovers being put to such straits to enjoy each other’s 
society. She waxed tearful over Tom’s clothing, and actually 
wiped her eyes over the recital of his uncomfortable meals. 

Seaton would help her, wouldn’t he ? Ah, she knew she could 
rely on him. He was, as she told Griselda, the one dependable 
person she knew. Really, young men nowadays were all froth 
and frivolity—no getting a serious word out of them ; but Seaton 
was different. And when would he attack his father? He was 
not to be discouraged, mind. No doubt dear old Mr. Dysart, 
whom she had always understood to be a deliciously eccentric 
creature, would object to the proposition at first, but judiciously 
managed would no doubt give in to it at last. 

And so on, for a good hour or more, after which Seaton rose 
pledged to argue the matter out with his father and never leave 
him until consent was gained. 

To Seaton, sitting in the library at this moment opposite to 
his father, who is openly enraged, and trying calmly to obtain a 
hearing, the situation is hardly one of unmixed joy. Mr. Dysart 
having once grasped the fact that somebody is desirous of taking 
the girls from beneath the gloomy power of his rule into the 
fuller light of a happier régime, his indignation knows no 
bounds. 

‘It is the most monstrous piece of impertinence I ever heard 
of! Who is Lady Riversdale, may I ask? I have not the honour 
of her acquaintance. I refuse distinctly to give my consent to 
any plan of hers. A mere adventuress, doubtless ?’ 

‘My dear father, it is absurd your talking like that to me. 
You know who Lady Riversdale is as well as T do’ 
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‘Pardon me, I don’t know her at all. I have no desire to do 
so. I consider it in the worst of bad taste to invite guests out of 
the house of a man with whom she is not even on a bowing 
acquaintance.’ 

‘She knows me.’ 

‘You are not master of this house yet, Seaton. At present I 
still hold the reins of government, and I absolutely refuse to let 
either of my nieces cultivate that woman’s friendship.’ 

‘Then permit me to say that by your evident determination 
to exclude them from all society you leave yourself open to much 
unpleasant comment.’ 

‘Eh, eh ?’ The look the old man flashes round at him is full 
of a sharp fear; he shrinks, as it were, beneath his son’s words, 
as if struck by a lash, and waits in a sort of nervous tension for 
what may come next. ‘What do you mean by that—eh? I in- 
sist on a reply. Comment about what? What stigma attaches 
itself to me—eh ?’ 

‘The odium of dealing most unfairly by your brother's 
children.’ 

Mr. Dysart turns ghastly; he grasps the arms of his chair 
with both hands, the fingers of which are trembling convulsively. 

‘Unfairly ?’ He repeats the word in a low unnerved tone, 
glancing askance at his son the while. ‘There is a hidden 
meaning in your words,’ he says hoarsely; ‘my dealings towards 
my—my—brother’s children—what do you know of them? Speak, 
I command you!’ 

‘Why, nothing, sir, beyond this,’ says Seaton, a good deal 
surprised by his father’s strange agitation—‘ that I think it unfair 
to shut up two young-and—and—pretty girls, and deny them the 
amusement their age must crave.’ 

‘ Ah!’ with a long-drawn sigh of relief, ‘is that it? Well, let 
me tell you I think they are safer kept close from the world’s wiles; 
there is my answer. And you, are you mad? You cannot blind 
me to the fact that Vera is more to you than other women are, 
and yet you would be the one to open this door for her and let 
her out into the whirl of fashionable life beyond—you would give 
her the chance of cutting herself adrift from you altogether ! ’ 

‘ You forget, sir, that she is as far from me now as though the 
poles divided us.’ He says this with angry impulsiveness in 
which passionate regret is blent, and rising abruptly begins to 
pace the floor. 

‘I do not believe it. In time she will tire of this isolation ; 
she will accept any means to make her escape. When you find 
her in that mood, come forward once again ; offer to lead her into 
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the society for which she pines, and do it, but first marry 
her.’ 

‘Miserable advice!’ says the young man, striving to conceal 
his disgust ; ‘first, let her have a chance of comparing me with 
others, then let her decide.’ In his soul he believes there is no 
chance for him, whether she wither here all her life or get this 
strange opportunity of escaping the boredom of her present lot, 
but with a view to gaining his father’s consent to the visit to The 
Friars he assumes a hopeful tone. 

‘ You are a fool!’ says Mr. Dysart roughly. ‘ If you choose to 
destroy your hopes, I shall still protect mine. This marriage 
between you and her is the darling scheme of my life: I shall not 
abandon it—I refuse to let her go.’ 

‘As you will,’ says Seaton, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
dropping into a chair and drawing a cigarette from his case; 
‘but you must either accept this invitation for her or I shall at 
once and for ever withdraw from all pretensions to her hand.’ 

His father turns a dark glance on him. 

‘Have I been deceiving myself all along then?’ asks he con- 
temptuously ; ‘you don’t care for her at heart, you are glad of 
this opening to cry off. You shrink from the alliance, but, to 
please me,’ staring at him insolently from under his bent brows, 
‘to toady me, you would wed one absolutely distasteful to you, 
you would even— No, no! don’t go, Seaton,’ breaking down 
and crying out in a frenzied fashion as he meets his son’s eyes, 
and sees the latter prepare to leave the room; ‘stay !—hear me! 
I didn’t mean it—I swear I didn’t—but to hear you speak of giving 
up the girl maddened me!’ 

He sinks back and gazes imploringly at Seaton. 

‘Why are you so bert on this marriage? ’ asks the latter re- 
gretfully. 

‘Say I like the girl—if you will have a reason.’ 

Seaton shakes his head. ‘ You dislike her,’ he says positively. 
‘ However, we discussed the matter before ; there is no need to go 
into it again. You seem to have no reason for your desire, save 
an obstinate determination to gain your own end. I must, how- 
ever, request you will not insult me again by attributing to me 
such base motives as F 

‘No, no; it was a mistake, I feel,’ still cowering beneath 
his son’s cold, indignant gaze; ‘it was rather a filial act. You 
would wed her to oblige me, to obey me, to please your old father, 
because 

‘Hear me!’ interrupts Seaton, curtly; he is very pale, and 
speaks with difficulty. ‘I would marry her because I love her. 
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For no filial reason, for no worldly reason, but simply and solely 
because, unfortunately, she is for me the one woman in the world. 
She is always studiously cold to me, I think at times she hates 
me, yet I have set my heart on her. I have given my very soul 
into her keeping, and I cannot get it back; I do not even want 
my release. If, as I sometimes madly imagine, there is hope for 
me in the future, I shall try to win her; but by fair means only, 
not secretly, not by cruel coercion. I would have her see other 
men, and make a fair comparison between us; if then she decides 
against me, so be it.’ 

‘You don’t know what you do,’ mutters the old man, his head 
sunk abjectly upon his breast. Must he give in, must he risk it, 
after all? The girl once freed from his control, will she ever 
return to it? And if she goes, how then? The one hope of 
lifting the shadow that lies upon his miserable conscience seems 
slipping from him for ever. 

‘I have thought it out carefully, I have decided on it,’ says 
Seaton coldly; ‘you know my decision—you will accept Lady 
Riversdale’s invitation.’ 

‘For a fortnight, then; not another day!’ cries the old man 
in a sudden, fierce tone, as if with his consent to this hateful 
arrangement he is parting with all he holds most dear. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
O whitest Galatea, can it be 
That thou shouldst spurn me off who love thee so? 


‘WELL,’ says Seaton, entering the morning-room, where the 
two girls are sitting; ‘I have fought your battle, and won it for 
you.’ He addresses himself exclusively to Griselda. 

‘What!’ cries she, springing to her feet and growing actually 
pale, and then again in a fainter tone, ‘No?’ 

‘But yes, indeed—you can go to The Friars. In fact I shall 
take you to The Friars next Monday, if you will permit me. But 
only for a fortnight; I tried hard for your month, but I was 
worsted there. However, I suppose a fortnight is better than 
nothing.’ 

‘A fortnight of paradise!’ says Griselda in a rapt tone. ‘Oh, 
man! why cavil at anything in such a blissful hourasthis? I feel 
as if it can’t be true, as if I shall wake presently, and find it all 
a wretched delusion. Vera, how can you be so silent on so 
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auspicious an occasion? Rouse yourself, and confess you are as 
glad as you can be.’ 

‘I needn’t,’ says Vera with an evasive little laugh ; ‘ you are 
certainly glad enough for both of us.’ 

‘For half a dozen of us,’ says Griselda gaily. ‘Oh, fancy 
finding ourselves in the good, merry, silly, frivolous world again, 
Seaton!’ leaning both her pretty white hands upon the small 
table that divides them, and leaning over it towards him. ‘Come 
here; I have something to whisper to you. Do you know I could 
positively kiss you for what you have done ?’ 

‘If you could, you can,’ says Dysart, advancing rapidly upon 
her, whilst she carefully edges round and round the table; 
‘there is nothing to prevent you that I can see, J shan’t.’ 

‘No, but there’s Tom,’ says Griselda, beginning to laugh. 

‘Where? I don’t see him. A fig for Tom!’ coming nearer 
still, with a most determined front ; ‘ he’ll never hear of it.’ 

‘But he might,’ says Griselda, making for a larger table ; ‘ and 
if he did, he’d lead me such a life. No, you must wait until 
Tom and I have quarrelled finally, and then I shall remember I 
owe you something. In the meantime,’ perching herself on the 
edge of the table and subsiding into a delightfully gossiping 
mood, ‘tell us all about it—the “ famous victory,” I mean. How 
did you circumvent your father? How did you dare to broach 
the subject? Was he, ’ growing even more confidential, ‘ mad?’ 

‘Furious. There was a time, indeed, when I gave up all 
hope.’ 

‘You must have used a very cogent argument. What was it?’ 

Seaton makes no immediate reply to this rather indiscreet 
question. Involuntarily his eyes turn on Vera, to find she is 
regarding him with a curious interest. A little quick flush dyes 
her cheeks as she finds herself discovered, and with a haste the 
remembrance of which annoys her afterwards she lets her eyes 
fall before his. a 

‘That it was a cogent reason goes without telling,’ says Seaton, 
answering Griselda’s question carefully; ‘it concerned me, and 
me only. Perhaps you are not aware that my father seldom 
refuses me anything.’ 

‘I can the rather believe that you seldom ask him anything.’ 

‘That is severe. I assure you that in his heart j 

‘His what?’ 

‘His heart,’ persists Seaton, laughing in spite of himself at 
her impertinence, and at the saucy little nose, tip-tilted in open 
scorn, ‘well, in his heart, I would say, he keeps a warm corner 
for me,’ 
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‘That’s the cold warm corner,’ says Griselda, who is in an 
incorrigible mood, born of the chance of freedom presented to 
her. 

‘Griselda!’ says Vera, in a shocked tone, colouring crimson. 

‘Have I said something awful?’ asks Griselda, looking peni- 
tently at Seaton. ‘Forgive me, then; but indeed I never can 
remember he is your father. Vera, a word with you,’ turning 
gaily to her; ‘I am going out of mourning. Yes, straightway, 
without a second’s hesitation. Iam not going to present myself 
at Jady Riversdale’s as an old dowdy. I am going fashionably 
dressed, if I outrage all the proprieties. In the bottom of my 
trunks lie some lovely gowns, Parisian, pure, and anything but 
simple, my dear Seaton, that would raise the spirits of a Niobe. 
They are nine months old, I grant you, but then, when bought 
they were so ultra-new, so almost before the times, that even now, 
with a pinch or two here and there, they will, I feel, be correct 
enough for most people. Come, Vera, let us go and pinch them.’ 

‘I should advise you to take the garden on your way,’ says 
Dysart mildly. ‘ Poor Taylor is inan agony of suspense about the 
proper treatment of those late roses.’ 

Griselda makes a little moue at him, and disappears. As Vera 
is about to follow her, Seaton, holding the handle of the door, 
checks her. 

‘Your sister asked you a question a while since,’ he says, 
earnestly : ‘you did not answer her; will you answer me? 
Are you glad you are going? All the time I fought that battle 
with my father I thought of you, I wondered if I should be 
doing you a service; tell me, if you can, that you are 
pleased.’ 

For a second the usual cold, repellent expression darkens 
her face; then, suddenly, as if perhaps a little ashamed of her 
ungraciousness, there is a change in‘her. Her grey eyes brighten 
and uplift themselves to his, a smile grows within them; the sad 
mouth loses its melancholy. 

‘Iam glad,’ she says, impulsively. ‘I am more than that— 
I am almost happy.’ 

He is hardly prepared for this new, dangerous sweetness in 
her. He pales, and, with a passionate movement, catches her 
hand and holds it, as though in the keeping of it alone there is 
life for him. 

‘Vera!’ he breathes, vehemently, unsteadily. 

With a sharp exclamation of disdain and hatred, she drags the 
hand away. 

‘Ah!’ cries she, bitterly, her face now whiter than his own, 
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‘there is this drawback, however, to my happiness—I owe it all 
to you!’ 


In spite of this unfortunate contretemps, to-day, the day that 
dawns to take them to The Friars, is hailed with rapture. Vera 
is not one whit less excited than Griselda, and it is with difficulty 
the two girls control their gaiety so as to bid farewell to Uncle 
Gregory in a becoming mood. Having received his amiable 
growl and murderous scowl without flinching, they back out of 
the room and give way in the hall to an agony of smothered 
mirth. For fourteen sweet, long, blissful, early-autumn days 
they shall see his engaging face no more. Oh, heavenly surety ! 

Still in the happiest spirits they start upon their journey with 
Seaton, and at the station, about five miles from Greycourt, are 
joined by Taylor, whose sister had had a most alarming and 
opportune attack of bronchitis about two days before. 

To see Mr. Peyton to-day in all his splendour it would be 
hard to go back in mind to associate him with that awful rabbit- 
skin, a skin so awful that no well-regulated ‘baby bunting,’ 
however cold, would consent to be wrapped in it. 

As Griselda’s eyes fall on him a sense of positive veneration 
fills her breast. He is clad in a most amazingly beautiful suit of 
clothes, and has evidently had his hair cut—indeed, if I said he 
had just had his head shaved I should be nearer the mark. He 
is jubilant to a dangerous degree, and with difficulty refrains 
from giving open demonstrations of his satisfaction. 

How does Griselda like his clothes, eh? What does she 
think of ’°em? Telegraphed to town a week ago, and when he got 
up yesterday man had ’em ready. Such a glorious feel to be in 
decent things again! How does she think they fit, eh ? 

He looks over his shoulder to try and get a glimpse at his 
own smart back as he says this, and is indeed plainly enchanted 
with his whole get-up. He appeals to Griselda about it, as though 
she were already his wife, and that satisfactory girl answers him 
as though the marriage lines had indeed been read; it is alto- 
gether a delicious day. 

As to Vera, he greets her at once as a sister-in-law of the 
most approved type, regardless of the fact—forgetful of it, I think— 
that this is only the second time he has ever seen her. 

At the Woodsley station they find a brougham waiting for 
them. It seems to them almost sinful to enter anything on such 
a glorious evening, and seeing in the distance an extremely 
proper dogcart, sent to meet some man or men who have not 
arrived, they unanimously decide in favour of it, and, Peyton 
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getting rid of the groom in a summary fashion, they drive away 
through the still sweetness of the coming evening towards The 
Friars. 

The sea seems very close to them; at every opening in the 
trees that guard each side of the road, great, white glimpses of 
the ocean can be seen. The coast seems to them very much to 
resemble the coast near Greycourt, although this is so much 
farther on that some dissimilarity might reasonably be expected. 
The day is gradually nearing its grave, but still the warm claspings 
of the dying sunlight surround and hold them, touching each 
leaf and sprig to burning gold. The hills rising upon their right 
seem on fire with it, and the blue sky overhead has gained through 
it a richer hue; whilst the swaying, laughing, riotous trees seem 
to whisper to them assurances of love, and gladness, and delight. 

It is quite five o’clock when they arrive and enter the spacious 
hall of The Friars, that now is filled with a delicate, sombre light. 
A crimson stream from a painted window, somewhere in the dis- 
tance, casts a flood of glory, blood-red, at Vera’s feet, and a com- 
fortable tinkling of spoons clinking against china smites upon 
their ears. Mingled with this is another sound, happier still. 

‘Vera, it is laughter,’ whispers Griselda, pressing Vera’s arm 
in a little excited, spasmodic fashion, ‘and cups and saucers ! 
Can’t you hear them? Ah, how the good past comes back!’ 

And then Lady Riversdale emerges from behind a huge screen, 
and welcomes them with a beaming air, and hurries them up- 
stairs, with injunctions for them to come down again directly for 
their tea, and a general introduction to the guests already arrived. 

There is something so hearty in her greeting that Vera gives 
in to Griselda’s verdict, ‘ that she is quite good enough to be Tom’s 
sister.’ 


Cuapter XLIII. 


A skirmish of wit between them, 
O how full of briars is this working-day world ! 


THE soft subdued laughter is still going on. The hum of 
conversation becomes louder as Lady Riversdale pushes back the 
portiére, and leads the girls into the small drawing-room. 

It is a deliciously cosy apartment, full of colour, and sweet 
with a delicate, undefinable perfume. Each room in the house, 
through a whim of Lady Riversdale’s, has been painted and pranked 
out to represent a flower, and this one in which they now stand 
declares itself a pomegranate with charming distinctness. It is 
rich in warm but subtle shading, and the faint lingering hues of 
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the yet sunny twilight throws through the windows a subduing 
influence over tint and carving. 

There is a momentary, an almost imperceptible, hush as the 
girls enter, but it dies the instant it is born, and conversation 
flows on again as though that little check had never been. Just 
one or two of the men, perhaps, continue to be a little distrait for 
the best part of a minute whilst they take the newcomers to 
pieces, and declare them, in the end, faultless. 

Vera looks round her with the little thoughtful gaze that is 
part of her charm. She has been introduced to her host, Lord 
Riversdale, a particularly silent man, as she finds to her joy, 
and, sinking into a deeply cushioned seat, she gives herself up to a 
mental analysis of those around. 

There is the usual mixture of the human types that in itself 
is delightful. Modern endurance is not proof against satiety ; 
‘ Variety is charming’ says an old and sound proverb. To Vera 
it is a very feast to sit here and once more watch and listen 
to the various members of that universal family to which she too 
belongs. 

Here is the short, stout young man, beaming with good 
humour, who talks a great deal and has many listeners; there 
is the tall, lank young man, who looks his conversation, and that 
into but one pair of eyes at atime. A turn of the head shows 
one the dowager who still refuses to be old, and near her the 
little chit of sixteen who declines altogether to be young—each a 
ridiculous foil to the other. Over there, lounging negligently 
and in perfect safety against the door, stands the ladylike fop, 
who wears an eyeglass only because he doesn’t want it; whilst in 
the middle of the crowded room, terribly en évidence, is the man 
who won’t wear one, although every spindle-shanked table and 
dainty grimcrack trembles to its fall when he is near. 

On an ottoman directly opposite to where Vera is sitting is 
an extremely nice-looking girl, not entirely pretty, perhaps, but 
unmistakably desirable. She is about twenty-four—that touchy 
age with women, dividing them as it does from girlhood’s broad 
domain, yet giving them instead a wider, kinder view of all 
things—and has placed herself a little apart from the others on a 
low, crimson satin seat, that is surrounded by men of all ages. 
That she is a favourite with the stronger sex, those who run may 
read—and read, too, as they run, that her grace lies not in the 
fact that she is either flirt or coquette, but that scarcest of all 
things, a universally-sympathetic woman, unconscious of her 
charm. 

Vera instinctively keeps her attention fixed upon her, wonder~ 
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ing—whilst all the while strangely sure of her identity—who she 
can be. 

At the top of the room, reclining in a rather listless fashion 
on some velvet cushions, are two little girls, lovely enough to 
arrest the gaze of any casual observer. They, too, seem to have 
given in to the curiosity attendant on the entrance of the new 
guests, and fix their large wide eyes on Vera, who, in turn, looks 
back on them with a certain interest. 

Lady Riversdale, by a word—an intensely proud, fond word— 
had intimated that they were her children, and Vera, filled with 
astonishment at such information, on comparing their beauty 
with the mother’s remarkably homely face, had lost herself in a 
special glancearound. Her eyes falling on Lord Riversdale solved 
the riddle. He was a singularly handsome man, with marked, 
regular features; at last, then, she had found a child who did 
not ‘ take after’ the ugly parent! She felt thankful for this sin- 
gular experience. 

The children, after a prolonged examination of her charming 
face, scramble up from their cushions, and back slowly out of her 
sight. It seems to her that they have made their way to the 
wall behind her, only very much higher up the room. She feels 
a touch of regret as she loses her last glimpse of their deliciously 
solemn little countenances. 

Seaton is standing close beside her, as motionless as if on 
guard, and with an unconscious air of taking care of her that 
irritates her to the last degree. Why can’t he go away, and talk 
to somebody, or, if he must stay, why can’t he talk to her? She 
envies Griselda, who is laughing in the happy privacy of the 
curtains with Tom Peyton, who has just introduced her to one of 
his friends. It is a positive relief to her when presently she sees 
the children emerge again from behind the backs of those who 
line the wall, and sidle towards her with that peculiarly aimless 
air that children will assume when most eagerly bent on gaining 
a desired goal. 

Ever nearer and nearer they glide, their eyes distrustfully, yet 
longingly, turned upon her, until at last with a little, soft rush 
they gain her side. Even here they hesitate, until the younger, 
taking her courage in both hands, slips her little slim fingers under 
the narrow gold bangles that adorn Vera’s wrist, and begins to 
push them up and down with a childish, diffident gesture. The 

elder, finding her sister unrepulsed, drops on her knees beside her, 
rests her elbows on Vera’s gown, and looks calmly up into her face. 
‘What’s your name?’ asks she gravely. 
‘Vera.’ 
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‘Vera!’ Both children repeat the word with a sort of grati- 
fication. 

‘That’s better,’ goes on the elder, nodding her blonde head. 
‘All the others are Mary, or Maud, or Violet, or some such silly 
name ; we are tired of them, but Vera—that is quite new.’ 

‘Would you mind,’ asks the younger-child anxiously, ‘if I 
called my smallest daughter by that name? She is such a pretty 
creature! I never saw a doll like her. Really, if you saw her, I 
think you wouldn’t care. May I christen her all over again and 
call her Vera?’ 

‘I shall regard it as quite a compliment,’ says Vera; ‘and if 
you want a new godmother, pray let me stand for her.’ 

This proposition is hailed with rapture, and an appointment 
instantly made to meet next morning in the nursery, where the 
ceremony is to be performed. 

‘It’s the loveliest name,’ says the blonde child. ‘Who gave 
it to you?’ 

‘My godfathers and god ’ Vera is beginning with a laugh, 
when a small frown checks her. 

‘Don’t laugh,’ says the fair one, with the golden locks; ‘we 
hate it. Dicky Browne is always laughing at us, and it’s horrid. 
But—tell us—you have another name, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. Mary, I’m ashamed to say.’ 

‘Ah, it was sure to come!’ cry the two solemn children, 
mournfully. They evidently regard this commonplace addition 
to the romantic ‘ Vera’ in the light of a national calamity. The 
younger still continues to push the bangles up and down the 
pretty white arm, but now in a dejected fashion. 

‘I knew we shouldn’t escape it,’ says she sadly; ‘but I know 
what we'll do, Dolly—we'll forget it. It’s quite easy to forget any- 
thing! She shall be Vera only.’ 

‘Not Vera Only,’ says Dolly, sagely ; ‘she can’t be Miss Only— 
that’s nonsense. She must be Miss Brown, or Miss Thompson, or 
something. What Miss are you?’ regarding Vera with anxiety, 
who is beginning to look upon them with reverence, as two of the 
quaintest little beings she has ever met. 

‘ Dysart,’ confesses she softly, for her sins. 

‘Why, that’s Seaton’s name,’ cries Dolly brightening, and look- 
ing up at the tall young man who is standing near them; ‘isn’t 
it, Seaton? Why you must be something to him. Sister—eh ?’ 

‘No,’ says Vera, shaking her head. 

‘You can’t be his mother?’ hazards the younger child, un- 
certainly. 

Vera laughs lightly. ‘No,’ she says again. 
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‘I have it! I know it!’ exclaims Dolly the wise, glancing up 
triumphantly ; ‘ you are—his wife!’ 

This innocent bombshell spreads dismay in the camp. 

‘No, I am not,’ says Vera, in a carefully low but dreadful tone, 
conscious only of the fact that he is standing behind her and has 
heard the foolish prattle. She blushes abominably hard, and 
almost shakes the child’s arms off her knees. 

As for Seaton, he too changes colour in a very tell-tale 
manner, and with a quick frown turns on his heel and walks 
abruptly away. 

‘Oh! I’m sorry I said that,’ says the child, noting, with the 
unerring instinct of extreme youth, that luckless blush ; ‘I have 
vexed you.’ 

‘Why should you think that? I am not vexed,’ says Vera 
coldly. 

‘Ah! don’t speak to me like that,’ cries the little creature 
regretfully. ‘Your face is looking at me quite different now. 
And I didn’t know. It is so hard always to know. But I am 
sure I have made you angry—and Seaton too. Did you see him, 
Flossy ?’ turning tearfully to her sister; ‘he went away all at 
once, as red as fire, and as angry as he could be.’ 

‘I suppose he didn’t want you for his wife; but never mind,’ 
says Flossy, sweetly, ‘somebody else will if you only wait. I’m 
sure of it, because you are very nice and pretty.’ 

‘You give me hope,’ says Vera sarcastically. And then, 
ashamed of herself as she sees the little honest grieved faces 
staring in surprise at her, she changes her tone, and lays a hand 
on each small shoulder with a caressing pressure. ‘ Who is that 
pretty girl over there,’ she asks, with a wild longing to change 
this embarrassing conversation, pointing to where the girl who 
had first attracted ber is sitting, ‘quite opposite, in the red- 
and-white gown? Do you see her?’ 

‘Oh! that is Mary Butler. Don’t you know her? Every- 
body knows Mary Butler. We love her, so does everybody else.’ 

‘Mamma says Seaton does,’ says little Flossy, mildly; ‘ per- 
haps that’s why he won’t marry you.’ 

‘Mamma says, too, that you are not to chatter,’ says the sapient 
Dolly with slow severity. 

‘Well, there is no harm in loving anyone, it is only wicked 
to hate,’ says Flossy, indignant at the public rebuke. ‘And I’m 
right too; he does loves her. There he is now smiling at her.’ 

Seaton has indeed joined the gay group round the ottoman on 
which Miss Butler is seated, and there is something in the way 
she makes room for him beside her, a little swift pulling aside of 
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the dainty skirts, a vague uplifting of the brows, that tells his 
coming is not unwelcome to her. At all events it so suggests 
itself to Vera, and it may be that others think so too, because 
presently, one by one, the attendant swains melt away, until she 
and Seaton are left alone. 

And now the society smile fades from Miss Butler’s lips, she 
grows earnest, and presently he and she seem lost in a discussion 
as grave as it is earnest, and plainly of the utmost importance— 
at least to them. 

‘It was true, then,’ thinks Vera. A great sense of disgust 
rises up within her, swallowing all other thoughts. And yet he 
would have forsworn himself! Would have ?—nay, he would do 
so still. Oh, the shamelessness of it! 

Perhaps something of her secret scorn communicates itself to 
him, because even in the midst of his apparently engrossing con- 
versation he lifts his head abruptly, and his eyes seek hers, and 
read them as though he would read her soul. 

And then a curious light flashes into his face. He makes a 
movement, quick, ungoverned, as though he would rise and go to 
her, but, even as he does so, some one steps out from the shadows 
behind her, and, bending over her, holds out his hand—a young 
man, tall, well favoured, smiling, with an air about him of sudden, 
warm delight. 

‘You remember me?’ he says, so distinctly that Seaton can 
hear him across the room. ‘To think that I should have the 
happiness of meeting you—here—to-day—and after so many 
vain enquiries! How it brings back the past to see you; Venice, 
Rome, that last carnival! Vera! say you are glad to see me!’ 

Some people walking past them, and suddenly standing still, 
obliterate them from Seaton’s view, but when next he looks the 
stranger is sitting beside her, and Vera, with flushed cheeks and 
brilliant eyes, full of an unmistakable welcome, is murmuring to 
him in low, soft tones. 

‘Who is the man talking to my cousin?’ asks Seaton, in- 
dicating Vera’s companion by a slight gesture, and speaking in a 
tone so changed that Miss Butler involuntarily lifts her head to 
look at him. 

‘Lord Shelton,’ she says. ‘George Sandes he was. Don’t you 
knowhim? Great hunting man. He came in for the title about 
eight months ago. That brought him back from his big game in 
the East. And—is that your cousin ?’ 


(To be continued.) 











Pord Dunciman’s Dilemma. 


LorD DUNCIMAN was in a dilemma; and the difficulty was the 
greater because its solution depended entirely on the decision of 
his own mind. From his earliest boyhood his lordship had had a 
difficulty in making up his mind. He generally followed the ad- 
vice of his intimate friend, Captain Fitzgeorge; but Fitzgeorge 
was just then in Egypt, and even had his counsel been available, 
it could hardly have been of much service in the circumstances. 
Some time before, Lord Dunciman, having reached the age of 
thirty-eight, came to the conclusion that it was time for him to 
be married. And the difficult question to decide was whether he 
was really and truly more in love with Lady Angela Curtis or 
with Miss Beatrice Vaughan. Both these young ladies were well 
bred, both were accomplished, both were eminently suited to be 
Lady Dunciman, and he was in love with both of them. Had he 
been left for any considerable time—for five or six days let us say— 
in the society of Lady Angela (without seeing Beatrice all that 
time), her large and generous nature, her almost queenly air, 
would no doubt have subdued him utterly; or had he spent a 
week by the side of the shy, tender, sensitive Beatrice, out of 
range of Lady Angela’s fine eyes, he would have become Beatrice’s 
. bond-servant. But, as it happened, both girls were, like himself, 
guests under the same roof, and the charms of each, far from 
neutralising those of the other, actually added to their distracting 
power. It wasa hard case, and Lord Dunciman spent many a 
quarter of an hour in debating the question with himself. Lady 
Angela was undeniably the handsomer woman ; she would sustain 
the honours of the house of Dunciman as no other could; she 
had a nobler presence, a wider mind than Beatrice. But then 
Beatrice was so charming, with her tiny hands, and her childlike 
face, her natural grace! Lord Dunciman believed that he could 
win either maiden if he seriously resolved todo so; but something 
told him that, while there was at all events a doubt as to Lady 
Angela’s accepting him, there was no doubt as to what Beatrice’s 
answer would be if he asked her to be his wife. He had seen 
once or twice a look in her soft brown eyes that told him as much 
as that. Yet this circumstance in no way helped him toa de- 
cision, There was on the one hand the sweetness of affection 
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returned, but there was on the other the allurement of winning a 
prize that was not secure. Everybody would congratulate him if 
his engagement with Lady Angela were announced, and every- 
body would envy him. There would be no glory in making a 
match with Beatrice. 

These considerations pressed more and more on the viscount’s 
mind ; but the daily sight of Beatrice’s petite figure and sweet 
oval face made it impossible for him to act. So matters went on, 
the viscount paying attentions impartially to the two girls—flirt- 
ing outrageously with both of them, as Lady Studley put it—till 
the time drew near for his departure from Cresswell Place, and he 
felt that, unless he intended to let both his charmers slip through 
his fingers, it behoved him to be up and doing. 

It wanted but thirty-six hours of his departure, for it was 
Tuesday evening, and he was due at Eaton Square on Thursday. 
And only then did Lord Dunciman finally and irrevocably resolve 
to seek the hand of Lady Angela Curtis on the following day. On 
Wednesday morning, therefore, he (not without some uncomfort- 
able sensations) avoided Beatrice, and spent the day in endeavour- 
ing to catch Lady Angela alone. In this, however, he was 
unsuccessful until late in the afternoon, and then he managed to 
entice the girl into the library, which he knew to be empty. 

‘No, Lady Angela, never mind Heine just now. I daresay 
you are right. I never was well up in those German fellows. I 
have something much more important to say to you.’ 

The girl opened her eyes, and then modestly dropped them, 
for she saw what was coming. 

‘You must have observed, Lady Angela, how much I admire 
you. But I have not yet ventured to tell you that I love you. I 
have been trying all day to find an opportunity of speaking to 
you. Will you be my wife, Angela?’ 

As Lord Dunciman had been speaking Lady Angela had ex- 
perienced various emotions. First she felt pleased and flattered. 
Then, as she looked at the pompous and foolish little man before 
her, she had a feeling of repugnance and made up her mind to 
refuse him. And finally, before he had done speaking, she had 
reflected that perhaps she had better take time to consider the 
point. Lord Dunciman was, regarded as a match, something 
more than respectable. If he was rather a fool, he was good- 
natured, and many people liked him. Offers were not plentiful ; 
it would be better not to be too precipitate. 

At this point in her maiden meditations Lord Dunciman, taking 
silence for consent, possessed himself of her hand, and was about 
to proceed to further measures when he was startled by a very 
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vigorous defence on Lady Angela’s part. The girl had no idea of 
being won so easily. 

‘Stand back, if you please, Lord Dunciman,’ she said with a 
freezing look, which made the little viscount both ashamed and 
angry. ‘Ido not know what I have said that could have made 
you imagine that you could take such a liberty with me. If you 
choose to repeat your question é 

She stopped, for at that moment the door opened, and Lady 
Studley, in all the plenitude of her winter garments and all the 
dignity of her unrivalled nose, sailed into the room. She cast a 
suspicious and lofty look at the pair, as if the apartment were her 
private sitting-room into which they had unwarrantably intruded, 
and proceeded to seat herself in the largest easy-chair she could 
find. 

Lady Angela, after pretending to look for a magazine, left the 
room, thinking to herself, ‘I am not at all sure that I won’t accept 
him.’ 

Lord Dunciman followed her, while a very different feeling 
reigned in his manly bosom. He interpreted his repulse as a re- 
jection, and he was by no means pleased at the haughty tone 
which Lady Angela had seen fit to assume. ‘If I choose to re- 
peat the question!’ he exclaimed to himself as he put on his hat 
and strode fiercely out into the shrubbery. ‘I shall do nothing of 
the kind. My lady may take her oath of that! She knew perfectly 
well I meant to propose to her, and she led me on that she might 
have the pleasure of giving me a slap in the face. Confound her 
and her airs!’ 

While these thoughts disturbed his breast he became aware 
that he was overtaking somebody. It was Beatrice Vaughan. 
Common politeness made him stop and speak to her. 

‘You are taking a walk all by yourself, Miss Vaughan ?’ 

‘ All by myself, as you see.’ 

‘Do you prefer your own company to any other?’ 

‘ Sometimes I do.’ 

‘Is that a hint for me to go away ?’ 

‘It isa hint that you are under no compulsion to remain,’ 
said the young lady, but her glance said, ‘You may stay if you 
like,’ and Lord Dunciman was by no means unwilling to accept 
the unspoken invitation. 

Before the walk had continued for five minutes Lord Dunci- 
man had inwardly denounced himself as a fool for imagining that 
he could prefer that stiff, haughty creature from whom he had 
parted in the library to the charming little creature at his side, 
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and it suddenly occurred to him that he would not have another 
opportunity of speaking to Beatrice alone. 

‘This is my last evening at Cresswell Place, Miss Vaughan,’ 
he said in a sentimental tone. 

‘Indeed! do you go to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, to-morrow morning. It has been a very happy time for 
me—the happiest time in my life, I assure you.’ 

Beatrice murmured something that was not very distinct, 
even to herself. 

‘And I feel that Iam leaving the sunshine, and—ah !—the 
beauty of life behind me. I shan’t care for my life in London 
now—not one bit. Miss Vaughan, there is but one thing wanting 
to make me the happiest of men. I sometimes have thought you 
might guess my secret ' 

‘Lord Dunciman! Is that you?’ broke in a harsh voice on 
the other side of the low hedge. 

*Confound that Major Corncrake!’ muttered Lord Dunciman. 
‘ He’s always in the way when he’s not wanted. What does he 
want poking and spying about here for?—Yes; it is I, Major,’ 
he said aloud; ‘ what do you want ?’ 

Beatrice had been not far from the point of ‘hiding her 
blushing face on her companion’s shoulder,’ according to the rule 
in such case made and provided. When the Major’s dulcet tones 
fell on her ear she turned and fled, hoping that she had not been 
observed. 

‘What do you want with me?’ repeated his lordship in no 
very pleased accents. 

*I say, you know, I’m afraid I’ve intruded,’ said the objection- 
able Major with an ill-smothered grin on his countenance. ‘ Had 
no idea there was anyone with you, ’pon my honour. But if you 
don’t mind the trouble, I should like you to show me the new 
breechloader you were speaking of the other day.’ 

* Confounded, ill-bred, interfering old ass!’ said Lord Dunci- 
man to himself as he suffered the Major to lead him back to the 
house. 

Beatrice sought the shelter of her own room, the happiest ot 
girls, She was hardly sorry that the interview had been cut short. 
She had been taken by surprise, and might have behaved foolishly. 
At the next meeting—she smiled and blushed as she thought of 
it—she would be more composed. 

How sweet those first words of love were! Had any girl in 
the world a lover as noble, as handsome, as delightful as Lord 
Dunciman? And she was to make him the happiest of men. 
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Life in London (that meant life away from her) would be life 
without sunshine. He had said so. 

These musings continued until it was time for tea, and 
Beatrice stole down to the drawing-room, half fearing, half hoping 
that her lover would be there. He was not in the room, however, 
and she seated herself near the tea-table a little apart from the 
others. Presently Lady Angela came in and sat down beside her. 

‘What has happened to you, Beatrice?’ asked Lady Angela. 
‘You look pleased, and yet a little upset. You won’t tell? you 
naughty girl! And I was just going to tell you a secret.’ 

Beatrice listened with interest, for she and Lady Angela were 
great friends. 

‘ What is your secret, Angy?’ 

‘I’ve had a proposal to-day—the first in my life.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!’ 

‘Why do you look like that ?’ 

‘And I too, Angela; I have had F 

‘A proposal? Really? I congratulate you, my dear Beatrice. 
I hope he is worthy of you. May I ask his name ?’ 

‘I was just going to ask the same question,’ whispered Beatrice, 
laughing and blushing. 

But just then somebody came up and spoke to Lady Angela, 
while somebody else carried off Beatrice. 

They were separated for the time being, but a meaning smile 
- passed between them. Presently Lady Angela tore a tiny corner 
off a. sheet of the ‘Graphic,’ and scratched something on it with 
her pencil, while Beatrice also prepared a tiny note. Then, under 
pretence of showing Beatrice a drawing in the illustrated paper, 
Lady Angela crossed over to her friend, and the little scraps of 
paper were exchanged. Each glanced at what her friend had sent 
her, and each read the name: 

‘Lord Dunciman.’ 

For the moment Beatrice did not know where she was. She 
only knew that some awful calamity had fallen upon her, that her 
house was laid in ruins, and she, ‘ left naked to laughter,’ betrayed, 
befooled, an object of scorn to the world and to her faithless lover. 
Summoning all her strength she made her way to her own room, 
and was seen no more that evening. 

Lady Angela was not affected as Beatrice had been by this 
proof of her lover’s double-dealing, but she was boiling over with 
indignation. It never occurred to her that he had made an offer 
to Beatrice after the interview she herself had had with him in the 
library. Her pride prevented her from imagining that he had 
thrown her over. She supposed that Lord Dunciman had made a 
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proposal to Beatrice in the morning, that he had repented of the 
step, and had intended to console himself with her. He should 
be punished! She made up her mind to that. But it would not 
do simply to publish his treachery. That would be exposing her- 
self to humiliation. After pondering the matter throughout the 
whole of dinner, Lady Angela came to the conclusion that the 
readiest way of punishing her suitor’s baseness would be to accept 
him, and then publicly and ostentatiously jilt him. She knew 
that he must leave the house on the following forenoon, so it 
would be easy to arrange that she should not meet him again 
before his departure. 

But it would be well, she reflected, to have a witness, a con- 
fidant, who would stand by her later on. So she sent for her 
brother, Lord Frederick Curtis, a heavy, good-natured, and rather 
dull-witted young man, and after confiding to him the whole story, 
she sent him to tell Lord Dunciman to come to her in the library. 

‘I say, Angy,’ said Lord Frederick, ‘ mind you don’t burn your 
own fingers. Better let the fellow drop.’ 

‘He shall learn that he can’t play fast and loose with me,’ re- 
torted Lady Angela. ‘You do as I tell you, Fred; and mind you 
come to the library yourself along with him.’ 

Lord Dunciman received the message with much inward wonder, 
and followed Lord Frederick into the library, in which one lamp 
was still burning. There stood Lady Angela, alone, and looking 
very dignified. 

‘Lord Dunciman,’ she said, without moving a muscle of her 
face, ‘ you paid me the compliment this afternoon of offering me 
your hand. I said I would consider the proposal, and I have now 
the honour of accepting it.’ 

Lord Dunciman had taken his usual quantum of wine after 
dinner, and though he knew perfectly well what he was about, 
his faculties were not just then at their brightest. A sudden 
emotion of triumph swelled his breast as he gazed on the hand- 
some woman before him, and he stepped forward to greet her; but 
she gave him her hand, and dexterously avoiding any closer con- 
tact with him, followed her brother out of the room. 

‘Well, this is remarkably queer!’ said the noble viscount to 
himself when he was left alone. ‘Changed her mind, I suppose. 
“ Varium et mutabile,” as usual. She’s a splendid woman, and no 
mistake; and I’m a deuced lucky fellow. But what am I to say 
to little Beatrice?’ On considering the matter, however, Lord 
Dunciman came to the conclusion that he had not committed him- 
self irretrievably with Miss Vaughan. He had said that those 
days spent at Cresswell Place had been the happiest of his life— 
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nothing very dreadful in that. He had said that only one thing 
was necessary to complete his happiness—but that might have re- 
ferred to his approaching engagement to Lady Angela. True, no 
one could say it was in good taste to speak of the matter to another 
young lady; but what of that? Probably Miss Vaughan had 
understood that she was the person on whom the completion of 
the viscount’s happiness depended; and he was sorry for her, 
deucedly sorry. But what was he todo? Lady Angela had evi- 
dently understood that his offer to her remained open, and she had 
accepted it. To jilt Lady Angela Curtis was not within his power. 

An hour afterwards a knock came to the door of Lady Angela’s 
bedroom. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ she asked. 

‘It’s I—Fred,’ said a voice; and presently Lady Angela, clad 
in the loveliest of dressing-gowns, opened the door. 

‘ Angy, I’m afraid you’ve got yourself into a mess,’ said Lord 
Frederick. ‘ Dunciman is going about telling fellows that you 
are engaged to him.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ 

* He has told two already, or I’m much mistaken; and by to- 
morrow it will be all over the place. Then, have you thought of 
what the mater may say? Dunciman is a good match, you know ; 
and she might make you take him. You'd better see about it ;’ 
and so saying Lord Frederick turned on his heel. 

Lady Angela had forgotten her mother. At the thought of 
the dowager Lady Curtis even her proud spirit quailed. 

‘Don’t go, Fred!’ she cried. ‘You must help me. You must 
get me out of the mess!’ 

‘I!’ he exclaimed. ‘Didn’t I tell you you had better let the 
man alone, and you wouldn’t take my advice? I can’t go and tell 
him that you have changed your mind already.’ 

‘What am I to do then?’ 

‘I don’t know. See him the first thing in the morning.’ 

‘I won't.’ 

‘Well, good-night. I’m off,’ 

‘Don’t go, Fred! How cruel you are!’ 

Suddenly Lady Angela had an inspiration. 

‘ What’s that noise I hear ?’ 

‘Only the men coming upstairs. You'd better shut your door 
and say good-night.’ 

‘Fred, if you love me, run down and lay hold of Major Corn- 
crake. Keep him back for five minutes; pretend that you have 
something to say to him. Do, now—do,’ and she pushed her 
brother away and closed her door, 
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Wondering much within himself what new freak had posses- 
sion of his sister’s mind, Lord Frederick good-naturedly descended 
to the smoking-room, waylaid Major Corncrake, and detained 
him in conversation for a few minutes. They were the last to 
leave the room, and on their way upstairs whom should they 
meet but Lady Angela, dressed exactly as she had been when she 
quitted the drawing-room ! 

‘Oh, Fred!’ she exclaimed, ‘I must speak to you. You are 
a very wicked man, Major, to keep my brother so long in that 
horrid smoking-room. I thought he was never coming up; and I 
wanted so to speak to him to-night. Good-night, Major, and 
good-bye. You leave us by the early train to-morrow, don’t 
you ?’ 

‘Yes, worse luck. One of those abominable Board meetings 
at twelve. Can’t miss it. By the way, Lady Angela, as I shan’t 
see you again, I beg to offer you my congratulations on your en- 
gagement,’ and the fussy little man executed a smile and a bow. 

‘Congratulations, Major Corncrake ? I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Then it isn’t true? I said it wasn’t true. But I was told 
Dunciman ; 

‘Lord Dunciman! Engaged to him! No, indeed! If such 
a rumour is afloat, I beg as a particular favour that you will 
contradict it. You and he belong to the same set, don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. He is a member of two clubs I belong to.’ 

‘Then you will contradict this absurd story whenever you 
hear it ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly !’ 

‘And if you wish to know a secret—a dead secret, mind,’ 
pursued Lady Angela archly, ‘I will tell you whom he 7s engaged 
to; and that is Miss Vaughan.’ 

‘Nonsense, Angela; don’t meddle in what doesn’t concern 
you,’ said Lord Frederick brusquely. 

But the Major was highly delighted. ‘I knew it!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I knew it allalong. I’m not blind; I knew something 
of the kind was going on.’ 

‘Well, I believe it is a secret at present. But I really must 
say good-night, Major, and good-bye.’ 

Next morning Lady Angela Curtis was not at the breakfast- 
table; neither was Miss Vaughan. 

Lord Dunciman’s frequent notes to the former lady remained 
unanswered, to his great surprise. But just before he entered 
the dogcart which was to take him to the station he received 
a packet from Lady Angela’s maid. It contained his own billets 
of that morning, together with the following communication dene 
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nothing very dreadful in that. He had said that only one thing 
was necessary to complete his happiness—but that might have re- 
ferred to his approaching engagement to Lady Angela, True, no 
one could say it was in good taste to speak of the matter to another 
young lady; but what of that? Probably Miss Vaughan had 
understood that she was the person on whom the completion of 
the viscount’s happiness depended; and he was sorry for her, 
deucedly sorry. But what was he todo? Lady Angela had evi- 
dently understood that his offer to her remained open, and she had 
accepted it. To jilt Lady Angela Curtis was not within his power. 

An hour afterwards a knock came to the door of Lady Angela’s 
bedroom. 

* Who’s there ? ’ she asked. 

‘It’s I—Fred,’ said a voice; and presently Lady Angela, clad 
in the loveliest of dressing-gowns, opened the door. 

‘Angy, I’m afraid you’ve got yourself into a mess,’ said Lord 
Frederick. ‘ Dunciman is going about telling fellows that you 
are engaged to him.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ 

‘He has told two already, or I’m much mistaken; and by to- 
morrow it will be all over the place. Then, have you thought of 
what the mater may say? Dunciman isa good match, you know; 
and she might make you take him. You'd better see about it ;’ 
and so saying Lord Frederick turned on his heel. 

Lady Angela had forgotten her mother. At the thought of 
the dowager Lady Curtis even her proud spirit quailed. 

‘Don’t go, Fred!’ she cried. ‘You must help me. You must 
get me out of the mess!’ 

‘I!’ he exclaimed. ‘Didn’t I tell you you had better let the 
man alone,and you wouldn’t take my advice? I can’t go and tell 
him that you have changed your mind already,’ 

‘What am I to do then?’ 

‘I don’t know. See him the first thing in the morning.’ 

‘I won't.’ 

‘Well, good-night. I’m off.’ 

‘Don’t go, Fred! How cruel you are!’ 

Suddenly Lady Angela had an inspiration. 

‘ What’s that noise I hear ?’ 

‘Only the men coming upstairs. You'd better shut your door 
and say good-night.’ 

‘Fred, if you love me, run down and lay hold of Major Corn- 
crake. Keep him back for five minutes; pretend that you have 
something to say to him. Do, now—do,’ and she pushed her 
brother away and closed her door, 
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Wondering much within himself what new freak had posses- 
sion of his sister’s mind, Lord Frederick good-naturedly descended 
to the smoking-room, waylaid Major Corncrake, and detained 
him in conversation for a few minutes. They were the last to 
leave the room, and on their way upstairs whom should they 
meet but Lady Angela, dressed exactly as she had been when she 
quitted the drawing-room ! 

‘Oh, Fred!’ she exclaimed, ‘I must speak to you. You are 
a very wicked man, Major, to keep my brother so long in that 
horrid smoking-room. I thought he was never coming up; andI 
wanted so to speak to him to-night. Good-night, Major, and 
good-bye. You leave us by the early train to-morrow, don’t 
you ?’ 

‘ Yes, worse luck. One of those abominable Board meetings 
at twelve. Can’t miss it. By the way, Lady Angela, as I shan’t 
see you again, I beg to offer you my congratulations on your en- 
gagement,’ and the fussy little man executed a smile and a bow. 

‘Congratulations, Major Corncrake ? I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Then it isn’t true? I said it wasn’t true. But I was told 
Dunciman i 

‘Lord Dunciman! Engaged to him! No, indeed! If such 
a rumour is afloat, I beg as a particular favour that you will 
contradict it. You and he belong to the same set, don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. He is a member of two clubs I belong to.’ 

‘Then you will contradict this absurd story whenever you 
hear it?’ 

‘Oh, certainly !’ 

‘And if you wish to know a secret—a dead secret, mind,’ 
pursued Lady Angela archly, ‘I will tell you whom he 7s engaged 
to; and that is Miss Vaughan.’ 

‘Nonsense, Angela; don’t meddle in what doesn’t concern 
you,’ said Lord Frederick brusquely. 

But the Major was highly delighted. ‘I knew it!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I knew it allalong. I’m not blind; I knew something 
of the kind was going on.’ 

‘Well, I believe it is a secret at present. But I really must 
say good-night, Major, and good-bye.’ 

Next morning Lady Angela Curtis was not at the breakfast- 
table ; neither was Miss Vaughan. 

Lord Dunciman’s frequent notes to the former lady remained 
unanswered, to his great surprise. But just before he entered 
the dogeart which was to take him to the station he received 
a packet from Lady Angela’s maid. It contained his own billets 

of that morning, together with the following communication ;— 
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‘Lady Angela Curtis begs to return Lord Dunciman’s notes, and 
to inform him that, owing to a circumstance which must be clear 
to Lord Dunciman’s recollection, the engagement between them 
(if such it can be called) is finally at an end.’ 


Lord Dunciman turned pale as he read this letter. He crushed 
it up in his hand and thrust it into the outside pocket of his 
ulster. 

‘Little vixen! I suppose she has heard. Well, I’ve done it 
now. I can’t face either of them again, that’s certain,’ he mut- 
tered to himself as he drove down the avenue. 

About the same time Beatrice received the following note :— 


‘ Dearest Beatrice,—I wish you would forget what has passed 
between us last night. It was all a mistake.—Ever yours, 

‘A? 

But this was not enough to soothe Beatrice’s wounded heart. 
She puzzled over Lady Angela’s letter all day, and in the evening 
sent a message to ask her to come to her room and explain it, 
only to learn that Lady Angela had returned to town by the 
afternoon train. So, sadly bruised and bewildered, Beatrice re- 
turned to her home at Collingford Rectory on the following day. 

But when on that same day Lord Dunciman reached his club 
he found himself overwhelmed with felicitations on his approach- 
ing marriage with Beatrice Vaughan. Lady Angela knew what 
she was about when she communicated a secret of that kind to 
Major Corncrake. Everybody knew it for a fact, and Dunciman 
found that his denials were not always believed. He did not know 
whether he ought to believe them himself. He could not allow 
the rumour to spread; and yet, suppose Beatrice still thought 
herself engaged to him ? 

Great was his relief in this perplexity to see the burly figure 
of his friend Fitzgeorge, who had suddenly returned from Egypt, 
entering the smoking-room of the ‘ Imperial.’ 

In a moment he had rushed up to his friend and seized him 
by the arm: 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he cried, ‘I’m in the most awful mess. I 
do wish you would tell me what I should do.’ 

_ €Wait till I’ve had a steak, old man, and I’ll listen to you as 
long as you like.’ : 

When the man of war’s appetite had been satisfied, Lord 
Dunciman told his tale. 

‘Well; I think of all the brilliant—hem !—adventures I ever 
heard of-——’ 

‘But what am I to do, old fellow?’ 
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‘Go down to Collingford—isn’t that the name of the place ?— 
see Miss Vaughan, and talk her over.’ 

‘ But she won’t listen to me. I never went near her or sent 
her a line all that time. She must consider me one of the most 
dishonourable of men.’ 

‘I daresay. But you may talk her over. Anyhow, you ought 
to go. Don’t tell more fibs than you can help.’ 

With much hesitation Lord Dunciman departed on his mission. 
As he anticipated, Beatrice refused to see him. But he persevered 
and at last a note declaring that he was leaving by the next train 
and begging for a last farewell had the desired effect. 

The usual result followed. 

Beatrice was immensely happy, and so, after a milder fashion, 
was her fickle suitor. 

‘So, Anthony, that idea of Lady Angela’s was all a mistake ? ’ 
she said, as she stood leaning her head against her lover’s shoulder 
on the eve of his return to town. 

‘ All a mistake, my love.’ 

‘I wonder what can have made her fancy such a thing?’ 

‘Perhaps jealousy, my own,’ said Lord Dunciman, smoothing 
his moustache. 

JOHN K. LEYS. 














Foretold ‘bp the Cards. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘DEADLY DANGER.’ 
What have we to do with thee? 


CRACKING and rending walls; whole houses lying prone; whole 
streets choked with fallen rubbish; the terrified population 
camping out in tents on the plain, whilst they told each other in 
awestruck tones that the very tower of the Giralda had been seen 
to waver, and if that fell, then, indeed, was the end of all things. 
How different was the ‘ Maravilla’—gay, light-hearted Seville— 
from the last time Walter had beheld it! The world seemed 
turned upside down, with snow lying thick on the valley and the 
mountain, with shivering complaints and chattering teeth re- 
placing the merrily sung ‘ coplas’ and resounding guitars. 

Mark had so strongly urged them to come and see the 
harrowing but wonderful consequences of the earthquake shock 
that Mary, after being positively assured that all danger was over, 
had consented, although in much trepidation. Walter had been 
deeply unwilling from quite another cause, but on receiving 
Mark’s eager asseverations that ‘ She was quite safe in Madrid, my 
dear fellow!’ accompanied his wife, shamefaced and repentant, to 
the scene of his temporary madness and forgetfulness of her. 
Mary’s motherly soul was wrung within her at the sight of the 
poor little houseless naked babies wandering about begging for 
alms, and, amidst the general disorganisation, managed to get up 
a little private clothes club of her own. She was very happy in 
this congenial occupation, and forgot for a time the pangs of 
apprehension and longing which filled her heart every day and 
all day, for her little ones far away, warmly tucked under the 
motherly wings of those two respectable old hens, ‘Granma’ and 

Nursey.’ 

‘Dinner’s ready and waiting. Where’s your wife, Wally?’ 
asked Mark one evening, coming out into the courtyard of the 
house where they all three lodged, as Walter walked past the 


failings on his way home, 
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‘Mary? She can’t possibly be out alone in the streets after 
dark!’ he exclaimed, stopping short in dismay. ‘ Why, it’s a 
quarter to eight. How imprudent for a young woman like her! 
Seville’s not in England; I wish she would remember that.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say it’s all right,’ responded Mark. ‘The land- 
lady says a man came to fetch her because his wife had just had 
a baby, and she’s already famous in the district with her clothes 
and her soup tickets ; but I wonder she’s not in again by this time. 
I fancied she might have met you somewhere and gone for a con- 
nubial prowl.’ 

Walter shook his head with a tightening feeling about his 
heart which he did not particularly like. He proceeded to make 
all possible inquiries of the landlady, the other lodgers, and the 
servants as to what the man looked like and where he came from. 
The information that he was tall, very dark, and dressed like a 
Murcian was evolved after much trouble from a cloud of ‘ Ah! 
Yo no se’s’, and solemn head-shaking. But beyond that, nobody 
seemed to know anything. The last person who had seen her was 
Pepito, the little errand-boy at the corner of the street; he said 
that the ‘ blonde lady’ was walking beside a man who carried a 
bundle of linen for her and who was talking to her about a ‘ nifio 
no longer than that,’ measuring off a few inches with his hands. 

‘Do you remember what the man looked like ?’ 

‘Yes. He was a tall handsome fellow with curly hair and 
little gold rings in his ears; he was dressed like a Murcian 
peasant, but he was a gipsy for all that. I know them when I 
see them,’ nodding his cropped head shrewdly. 

‘A gipsy!’. murmured Walter, turning with a look of horror 
towards Mark. 

The latter answered the look rather than the words, saying in 
English— 

‘Bosh! Don’t I tell you she’s safe in Madrid and knows 
nothing about your being in Spain? Come and look for Mrs. 
Mary, and she’ll probably be home by the time we’ve done.’ 

But even he seemed uneasy when, after two hours of wandering 
about the streets, of fruitless inquiries at the police station, at 
the shops where she dealt, and at the houses of the poor where 
she sometimes visited, they returned home to find her still 
absent. 

‘The gipsies! The gipsies! Mark, I tell you she is at the 
bottom of it,’ moaned Walter. 

Mark bit his lip, and looked anxious for a moment ; then he 
said, his face clearing— 

‘I might send and inquire if they know anything of her at 
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her old haunts—or, I'll go myself, if you like. No,’ pushing him 
back with a warning gesture. ‘Don’t you come too. They none 
of them love you too well since last spring; and no matter what 
sort of a fuss the British Consul made, it wouldn’t mend a hole 
poked in your side with a good navaja. Take my advice, old 
boy, and, if things really are as I’m almost beginning to think 
myself, keep yourself quiet and let me manage the business. 
The gitanos are uncommonly shy of the officers of the law, and 
they burrow like rabbits in the soil when you try and get hold of 
them that way. We’ll have her back safe and sound, don’t fear. 
In fact, if you would only make up your mind to take a sleep so 
as to be ready for what there may be to do later on Yes! yes! 
I can well understand that you're half crazy with fear and anxiety, 
but I give you my word that it will all come right. They want 
a ransom and no questions asked, very likely; and, beyond a 
great fright and a good deal of discomfort, our Mary will be none 
the worse. No one can love your wife more sincerely than I do, 
Walter; should I be as calm if I really thought she was in any 
danger? Now, just answer me that!’ putting his hands against 
Walter’s breast and holding him down in his chair whilst he gazed 
at him remonstratingly. 

‘Very well. I trust you, Mark, implicitly, and I'll do as you 
say. . . . But for God’s sake, don’t talk about lying down and going 
to sleep. I'll stay here, but I can’t keep still, nervously clutching 
the arms of his chair and starting up to walk about the room. 

‘ Adios!’ said Mark. ‘If it 2s the gipsies, you may be sure I 
shall be back again with some news in no time.’ 

The slow-drawn hours of agony that ensued Walter felt he 
would never forget, whilst he listened to every passing footstep, 
counted every minute that ticked by on the clock, and started as 
the low musical ‘ Ave, Maria purissima! La una—sereno!’ of 
the watchman resounded through the street. He had informed 
the Sevilians and the Holy Virgin for the third time what o’clock 
it was since Mark’s departure, when the latter suddenly made his 
appearance at the door of Mary’s room, where Walter, despair and 
anxiety tearing his very soul, was fingering her toilet utensils, 
wondering sadly if she would ever use them again. 

‘Yes, it is the gipsies,’ he said, nodding reassuringly and 
holding up a scrap of paper. ‘No, you needn’t try and read it, 
it’s Romani,’ pulling it away with a laugh from Walter’s eager 
fingers. ‘This was stuck into my hands by a little boy who in- 
stantly decamped. He met me after I had been prowling about 
putting leading questions at all the gipsy haunts I know, but 
getting no satisfactory answers; either they couldn’t or they 
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wouldn't say anything. But this told me all about it ; she’s quite 
safe and, long before this time to-morrow, she’ll be back in your 
arms. Poor little soul, I’ve no doubt she has had a dreadful 
fright; but I can’t understand how she can be so timid and so 
imprudent at one and the same time; it was very imprudent to 
go off all alone with a man she had never seen before; but she’s 
so good-hearted !’ 

‘Oh, thank God! thank God!’ said Walter, in unspeakable 
relief. ‘But tell me what we're to do, Mark—quickly, man, 
please !” 

‘Don’t get too impatient ; it’s no use being at the rendezvous 
they have fixed here,’ striking the paper in his hand, ‘ before the 
hour named. The first thing to be done is to lie down, both of us, 
and take a snooze, for we’ve hard work before us. Then, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, according to the arrangements I have 
made, we are to meet Mariano, the gipsy guide, just outside the 
town ; he will be there with horses and everything we want, and 
he’ll take us by their own tracks, known only to themselves and 
the smugglers, to a certain part of the mountains where, after a 
slight pecuniary transaction, Mary will be made over to us and we 
shall be able to regain the main road where civilised people and 
carabineros may be met; and mark my words, Wally, I don’t be- 
lieve for a moment that the Veleta has anything to do with it 
What’s that you’re saying? Unspeakable outrage? Police on 
their.track? Take carabineros in disguise with us? Bah! 
Don’t talk such infernal trash, Wally, unless you are determined 
to have both your wife and yourself murdered! It’s very dis- 
agreeable, certainly, but this picturesque country has its drawbacks, 
and, if its manners and buildings are like the “‘ good old times,” 
its civilisation is much on a par with them also. As I remarked 
before, all the bluster in the world, all your present very apposite 
remarks about a handful of English bobbies doing for these fellows 
—in fact, “all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” won’t 
mend up a hole in your skin, no matter who gets caught and 
garrotted afterwards. It’s one of those things that the less said 
about it the better. Oh, yes!’ with a light laugh; ‘go to 
England to-morrow evening, by all means— I can finish the rest of 
the business at by myself—and by all means staythere. I 
can’t say how sorry I am for ever having brought you and, indirectly, 
your wife here, Wally, although we have made a tidy provision 
for the little chicks at home by it. Now go to bed and trust to 
me, there’s a good old goose of a chap.’ 

Walter was in a profound slumber, worn out by his anxiety 
and fears of the previous night, when his friend roused him, and 
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they set out, after a tub and a good breakfast, on their expedition : 
the landlady, who willingly cooked them the latter, but who 
looked upon the former as a source of the deepest danger to 
health, exhausting herself in fruitless inquiries as to where, when, 
and how they were going to find the blonde sefiorita again. But 
Walter, taking his cue from Mark, and convinced by reflection 
that prudence was the better part of valour, serenely held his 
peace, and the landlady, together with her handmaidens, was re- 
duced to saying Aves to the Virgin in the passage downstairs for 
the safe return of the blonde English lady from God alone knew 
where ! 

Walter had much trouble to subdue the shrinking aversion 
which he felt at the sight of their swarthy gipsy guide, and 
thought of the woe which his race had wrought upon his poor 
frightened darling, beguiled, in the kindness of her heart, into 
such danger. He felt half angry even with Mark, who, together 
with the stolid Mariano, seemed to take it all as a matter of 
course. 

‘It’s the only way to manage it well,’ said the latter after they 
had got fairly on their way, puffing calmly at his cigarette, look- 
ing out over the path, which was beginning to grow tortuous and 
uneven, to where the snow melted slowly in the warm April 
sun on the bare mountain sides. He and the guide, wherever 
the track (scarcely perceptible to an unpractised eye) branched 
off or doubled back on itself, would gravely consult the bit of 
paper which Mark, for fear of mislaying it, had pinned on to his 
sleeve. Conversation, with the jolting movement of the little 
horses, climbing like cats up and down the hillocks, picking their 
way along the crevices, or hanging half over the side of a precipice, 
was well-nigh impossible; and during the short halt at midday 
to refresh both themselves and their beasts, Mark seemed utterly 
indisposed to respond to any of Walter’s impatient remarks. As 
the country around them grew wilder and wilder, the way more 
complicated, the sun lower, and the travellers seemingly nearer 
their destination, he waxed more and more thoughtful, and Walter 
was surprised in the midst of his own preoccupation to hear his 
companion murmur once or twice: ‘I wish I knew for which of 
us they meant it ?’ 

‘Meant what? Who are they?’ asked Walterat last, sharply, 
his overstrung nerves getting the better of him. Mark answered 
him in some surprise— 

‘What do you mean? Did I speak out loud? Oh! I was 
thinking of something that happened long ago, that’s all. It has 
nothing to do with us just now. Why, how odd!’ staring up at 
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a huge stone embedded in the mountain side above them; ‘I 
could have sworn I saw that move.’ 

They were riding in single file up a narrow gully, and Walter, 
who was in front of Mark, next to the guide, turned round at his 
words just in time to see the whole solid mass of rock hurl itself 
down on rider and horse, burying them for a moment in a cloud 
of clay, dust, and flying gravel stones. Mariano, startled by the 
dull thud and the simultaneous shriek of horror that burst from 
Walter’s lips, exclaimed, as he dismounted and hurried to the spot 
where Mark’s horse was beginning to struggle from under the 
weight of rock and broken clods of clay— 

‘It’s a legacy of the earthquake, seiior.’ 

The horse got itself free in a minute, and with heaving flanks 
and frightened eyes, stood motionless by the two men as they 
dragged its rider out in his turn. By a frantic effort of strength, 
they were able to tilt up the rock with some smaller stones and 
to draw him from underneath it, limp and unconscious—dead, 
Walter thought at first. 

‘No, not yet,’ said the guide laconically, as he poured brandy 
between the set teeth. 

‘Not yet,’ echoed Mark, as he opened his splendid dark eyes 
and fixed them on Walter’s pitying, concerned face, bending close 
to him ; ‘but done for effectually. It was me the cards meant 
after all, when they announced “ sudden, cruel, and violent death ” 
for one of us. That was what I was thinking of as we came along. 
I didn’t expect the answer quite so soon, though! I hoped it 
was you, and perhaps they mean it for you also.’ 

Walter started back as if an adder had stung him on hearing this 
last sentence; then, thinking that the blow must have turned his 
friend’s brain, and that he must be wandering in his speech, said 
soothingly — 

‘Mark, old boy, don’t you know me—Wally? Things aren’t 
so bad with you, I hope; and when we get help you'll soon be all 
right again. How dreadful that this should have happened to 
you because you were helping me!’ 

Mark shook his head slowly. 

‘I was not helping you! I was doing what the cards pre- 
dicted, and leading you to your death. You may meet with it 
still; but it’s no use now tome. That rock has crushed the life 
out of me, and I shouldn’t live until you could get help, even if 
help were near. Don’t imagine I’m delirious; I know perfectly 
well what I’m saying, and I tell you once more, Walter Russell, 
that I was leading you into a trap and fully intended that you 
should never see Mary again. It was a got-up thing, chiefly by 
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me, for I wanted her for myself, and meant to go on and appear 
in the character of her rescuer once I had sent you to your doom, 
as I saw, so long as you were in the way, she wouldn’t look at 
me. After a while she would have forgotten you and loved me 
But bah! where’s the use of thinking about it now?’ 

Walter passed his hands across his forehead in a bewildered 
manner, staring, dazed and helpless, at the dying man before him, 
so calmly saying these dreadful things, whilst disjointed sentences 
about their ‘old friendship,’ ‘incredible treachery,’ burst from 
Walter’s own lips. 

‘Not at all, responded Mark, still in the same tone of icy 
indifference ; ‘the friendship was all pretence, was less than 
nothing to me. You may possibly have heard it said about me 
that I was of gipsy blood? Well, it’s true, so I am, as pure a 
Romani as this one here, and all you busnés are our natural 
enemies. Oh! he thought he had civilised me, poor old Terry! 
He did his best because he loved my mother and promised her 
he would take care of her cub when she died. But do you 
suppose he could breed out the blood in my veins? I’ve never 
allowed I was one, even to my brothers down here; but now it 
doesn’t matter who knows it. So you see,’ in an explanatory 
voice, ‘it is quite natural you should be of no account to 
me and be swept away completely directly you came in my 
way. It was not your fault that you happened to have married 
the only busné woman I have ever really loved; it was no- 
body’s fault: in fact, we only did what the cards said we would 
do. How can a man escape his fate? Mine is to die here— 
yours, to go on to—it may be to death in your turn, it may be to 
life and Mary. There, don’t waste your time here with me; 
Mariano will stay until it’sallover. Go straight on, following this 
gully in all its windings until you come to where a cleft stick is 
driven into the ground. Wait there, and perhaps,’ with a faint 
smile, ‘ you may see Mary—who knows? But go immediately ; 
it’s your only chance, and time’s running very short. Don’t miss 
it by stopping to ask explanations which I have no breath to give 
and which would do no good. Whatever was dealt for you by 
the cards, that shall you get and no more, just as I have done. 
My brother,’ he added in Romani, turning to the guide who was 
kneeling by him a stolid spectator of the scene, ‘ yes, I am one 
of your people, just as you thought I was. Light me a cigarette 
and put it between my lips, for I can’t raise my band, I’m too 
weak. Let the busné go on by himself for the short way that 
remains to be trodden, and stay by me, brother, till I die.’ 
Walter, in a whirl of conflicting emotions, frozen with horror 
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at the revelations so cynically made to him, agonised with anxiety 
concerning his helpless wife’s fate, felt that the only thing left to 
him to do was to obey and to push forward, in spite of Mark’s ambi- 
guous words and the danger they implied. He got on his horse 
without uttering another syllable, and rode off, turning just before 
he rounded a corner to take a last look at where the young gipsy, 
blowing a cloud of smoke from his lips, leaned his sleek, curly, dark 
head against the older gipsy’s shoulder, waiting in stoic, dignified 
silence for death! 


CuaPTeR IX. 
Death !—‘ EVEN 80, BUT FOR WHOM?’ 
Ahi! me muero sin te ! 


ALMosT too paralysed to think, Walter hurried on, looking for 
the cleft stick with the sarcastic surmise, ‘It may be to death in 
your turn. It may be to life and Mary,’ still echoing in his ears. 
The close friendship, lasting from boyhood almost to maturity, the 
many mutual services, the many kindly words and offices all lost, 
all forgotten in this black deceit and diabolical plotting, so coolly 
accounted for by the simple statement that Walter was a busné 
and therefore deserved no better treatment at the hands of a Ro- 
mani, who considered himself perfectly justified in all he had done! 
As he rode on, and as his troubled thoughts were able to resolve 
thenaselves into something like coherence, he realised what the 
inaiienable, undying hatred of this mysterious people was towards 
outsiders like himself, since thirty years of civilisation, education, 
training and culture amidst Christian English companions and 
surroundings, had not been able to reduce it by one iota in the 
man he had just left. And his terror for Mary grew in abundance 
as these facts oppressed him, whilst he spurred his horse frantically 
forwards. Here it was at last, the cleft stick, stuck into the hard 
clay where the gully divided, one branch leading off to a cave in 
the very bowels of the mountain, the other going straight on. 
He got off his horse and stood looking about, seeing no one near, 
his hand fingering his revolver, resolved, if there was any danger, 
to face it resolutely. 

A footstep on the path behind him, stealthy fingers laid sud- 
denly on his shoulder, and, before he realised what had happened, 
a cloak was thrown over his head, he was picked up by half-a- 
dozen stalwart arms, and carried for some way down the path lead- 
ing to the cave. Once there, his revolver was twitched dexterously 
out of his hand, his arms and knees firmly pinioned to stout pegs 
which had been designedly driven into the rock, and by the time 
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he was able to toss the loosened cloak from his head, not a creature 
was visible anywhere. He was just at the mouth of the cave, into 
which a long shaft of daylight from a fissure above was quivering, 
illumining for alittle way its gloomy depths. Was he to be left 
there to starve? He strained at the ropes which bound him, but 
they were stout and strong, and the knots were almost deft enough 
to defy even Maskelyne and Cook. 

Mark’s gloomy hints were indeed too correct, and danger had 
awaited him too surely at the rendezvous fixed by the gipsies, on 
pretence of giving him back Mary. 

Mary! Mary! where wasshe? What would become of her, left 
to the tender mercies of these villains? He struggled, in mute 
anguish at this thought, to free himself, but suddenly ceased and 
remained as still as if turned to stone at the sound of a voice which 
he knew only too well, coming nearer and nearer, singing the 
dirge he had first heard in the posada almost a year ago. La 
Veleta! His direful suspicions were justified, and the outraged 
Romani, urged on by Mark, was wreaking her vengeance upon him 
and his! What pity could he hope for from that tigress he had 
spurned? He waited in sullen defiance and despair her appearance, 
whilst the wild syllables of her tragic love-song floated in the air 
above him. From where he was, he could see the corner at which 
he had been taken captive with the cleft stick still sunk in the 
clay, and round this corner, in a flood of red sunshine which had 
not yet reached the spot where he was, the singer suddenly burst 
upon his sight. She dropped her dark shawl on her arm as she 
saw him, and, in another minute, was standing before him, clad as 
she had been that last time he had seen her in London, in all her 
brilliant showy garments, contrasting with the deadly paleness of 
her face and the darkness of her gloomy eyes. But Walter could 
not now think of her beauty; he only saw in her his wife’s bitter 
enemy, and returned her glance with one of half contemptuous 
aversion. 

‘So,’ she said softly, folding her arms and nodding ber head 
at him, ‘I have you at last in my power? You are there, help- 
less, whilst Mark Terry goes to meet your wife! Oh, it wasa bad 
day for you and her when you refused my offer to let her share 
your love with me, and threw me from you as if I were the dirt 
under your feet! And to-day is a good day for me, for my hate is 
as great as my love, and I am able to gratify it, whilst you refused 
to gratify my love! Where is she, your wife? Ha! ha! my bro- 
thers have her safe, waiting for Mark Terry in the hills beyond 
there, and you will never, never see heragain. Yes! struggle as 
hard as you choose, the ropes are good and they won’t give way! 
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You would like to tear me to pieces, you that have caressed me so 
lavishly whilst I lay in your arms, never dreaming that you would 
leave me for another woman! How will you like the idea of 
her leaving you for another man? How will you enjoy, for your 
last living thought, the prospect of Mark Terry as your successor ? 
Oh! revenge is sweet, as sweet as love! Look,’ drawing forth a 
knife, which she opened with her wicked white teeth and flashed 
the long glittering blade before him. ‘Do you understand what 
is written there ?— Ama, tengo sed !” “ Mistress, I am thirsty !” 
and it shall drink presently and slake its thirst in your blood!’ 

‘ She-devil!’ muttered Walter ; then he added aloud, ‘ You can 
kill me if you like, but Mark Terry will never be my successor ; 
the side of the gully gave way as he was passing, and he lies 
within a few miles of us, dying ; dead, probably, by this time.’ 

She started as he spoke. 

‘ Are you telling lies?’ she asked suspiciously. 

‘Is a man condemned to immediate death likely to tell lies?’ 

‘Then the cards said “death” for him as well as you!’ she 
murmured, almost in a tone of awe, quickly changing to one of 
mockery as she cried aloud, snapping her fingers above her head: 
‘Never mind! Nevermind! She is safe with the gipsies, I tell 
you, and the carabineros with your English Consul at their backs 
will have hard work to find her—besides !’ A significant 
gesture with the knife finished the sentence. It made Walter 
shudder. 

‘Elvira!’ he said suddenly, whilst a momentary gleam came 
into her savage eyes at the sound of the old familiar name, ‘I 
am at your mercy; do what you choose to me, as I have sinned 
against you, but, for God’s sake, let her go free! She has never 
wittingly done you any harm, and, since Mark Terry can do nothing 
more to gain or to lose her, wreak all your vengeance on me in- 
stead. I suppose I deserve it,’ he added resignedly, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

She shook her head. 

‘I promise nothing!’ she responded obstinately. ‘She’s only 
a busné, and what do I care what becomes of a busné woman ? 
I loved a busné man once, and see how you’ve treated me, see 
what a busné’s love is worth! Ah!’ with a wild laugh, raising 
her sharp knife in the air; ‘ you have felt the kiss of Romani lips, 
now try the kiss of a Romani blade of steel!’ 

It glittered past his face and Walter shut his eyes, trying to 
murmur a prayer, but the words would not come. Suddenly a 
sharp sob resounded close to his ear, and he felt her panting 
breath on his cheek, while she whispered brokenly— 
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‘Oh, my love! my love! I cannot kill you!’ 
Quick as thought, whilst he stared at her softened face and 
streaming eyes, so terrible in their fury but a second before, she 
had severed the cords that bound him hand and foot. 

‘There, go!’ she said, in a hurried, trembling voice. ‘ Your 
horse is tethered in the gully just the other side the corner; ride 
on as hard as you can until you get to the gipsy camp right at 
the end of the track ; you can’t miss it, for their fires will be lighted 
by the time you reach it. Ask for Manolo, the man who enticed 
your wife away, and he will take you and her to within a few paces 
of the custom-house where the carabimeros keep their watch. 
Once there you are safe. Here—Manolo can read,’ holding her 
knife in her teeth whilst she scribbled a few words on a piece of 
paper—‘ give this to him, and show him that,’ pressing the paper 
and an oddly-shaped piece of carnelian into his hand; ‘ he will be 
entirely at your orders then. Get into the first steamboat going 
down from Seville to the sea, and be in the big British steamer 
and under the protection of the British flag as quickly as you can, 
for this country is no place for you and your blue-eyed English 
wife. Go now!’ she added excitedly, ‘for the sun is low and you 
have no time to lose. Tell them—tell the Romanis—that La 
Veleta is waiting for them at the Cave of the Three Ravens, and 
that, in two days—remember, in two days—no sooner !—they must 
come here and get her.’ 

Stunned, half stupefied with the tremendous relief and the 
assurance of deliverance for himself and his darling Mary from 
deadly peril, Walter could hardly articulate his thanks, and had 
walked a few paces down the path when a sharp cry of pain from 
Elvira stopped him short. 

‘He is going to her!’ she exclaimed in Spanish, flinging her 
arms aloft with a gesture of despair. The open knife was still in 
her hand, and whilst he gazed, spellbound, at her lithe, graceful 
figure, her agonised, beautiful face, she brought it down with a 
flash of the bright steel—and buried it deep in her side ! 

‘Oh, my God! Elvira! Elvira!’ he shouted with all the old 
love suddenly aroused in his breast as he hurried towards her, 
catching her in his arms as she sank to the ground. 

‘Let me die—like that—on your heart !’ she gasped. 


And the rays of the setting sun, when they penetrated into 
the mouth of the Ravens’ Cave, shone full upon Walter, sobbing 
like a woman, pressing passionate kisses on the dead gipsy’s lips! 


OLGA GRANT. 







































FJogn Cverard’s Difficulties, 


THE difficulties about to be recorded in this short story are mine. 
Mine is the name prefixed to their record. 

That I am a bachelor goes without saying; otherwise, where- 
fore the word ‘difficulties’? If I had a wife, my higher Alps of 
perplexity, mountains to me stupendous and inaccessible, would 
sink into grassy hillocks, and no mole-hills would ever rise on the 
lawn of my daily life. If I had a wife, I should snap my fingers 
at landladies and their extortions, and, flying from the dingy 
suburb in which I now occupy furnished lodgings, take a house of 
my own a little removed from the smoke of the great metropolis. 
I am assured by my married friends, whose experience, purchased 
at the cost of their liberty, ought to be worth something, that a 
wife’s skill in household affairs would enable me to live on my 
small income, instead of supplementing it by ‘writing for the 
papers’; a proceeding fraught, in my case, with perpetual heart- 
burning and disappointment, seeing that I am somewhat old-world 
and bygone in my ideas, and not sufficiently impressed with the 
solemn import of ‘le bruit de sabots qui s’avancent et de bottes 
vernies qui se retirent,’ for the readers of to-day. Furthermore, 
if I had a wife, I should be able to command many little domestic 
comforts to which I am a stranger: I should be able to ensure 
hot shaving-water of a morning, should get my hair parted in the 
exact spot ordained by nature for its division, instead of going 
about like a fowl of a crested variety, and should come downstairs 
to find my breakfast-room dusted, and flowers arranged in the vases 
—the few survivors of a once fair collection of Art crockery— 
that adorn my mantelpiece. Lastly, if I had a wife, I should avoid 
having my castle invaded by bachelor friends of the type of 
Philip Trevor, a youth of unrestrained impulses and pronounced 
musical tastes (I am not very musical myself), who swoops down 
upon me at inconvenient seasons, strums on my landlady’s cracked 
piano till I cry for mercy, loosens the backs of my books by 
throwing them at me when I scold, forages in my cupboard for 
cigars, and consumes at a sitting sufficient Highland whisky to 
provide me with ‘nightcaps’ for a week. (Did I mention that I 
am middle-aged ?) 

Among other erratic qualities, Phil Trevor possesses that of 
being able to fall in and out of love with the greatest ease and 
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rapidity. Moreover, as he knows me to be too old for possible 
rivalry, he selects me as the recipient of his confidences: thus I 
am full to the brim of his ‘ lovers’ tales’ and, necessarily, intensely 
weary of them. Poor Phil! judging from his appearance, no one 
would have pronounced him ‘cut out’ for the réle of a woe- 
begone lover ; that of athlete would have seemed far better suited 
to him. Tall and muscular even at twenty, he gave promise of 
being, later, a fine animal; his good-looks, however, were such as 
I do not admire, being of a kind associated in my ideas with a 
lack of the imaginative quality and a large consumption of beef- 
steaks and beer. 

I was sitting at my open window one unusually warm night, 
early in May. I had been reading ‘Thoughts in a Garden,’ 
and was dwelling idly on the line ‘a green thought in a green 
shade’; beholding with the mental eye enticing but unrealisable 
visions of Nature in her spring dress; enticing to me more than 
to many, because the one passion of my life is love of the country, 
the true country of the poets; of ‘ russet lawns and fallows grey’; 
of ‘hedgerow-elms by hillocks green’; of Corydon and Thyrsis 
sitting down to their vegetarian repast; of Phyllis hurrying off 
with Thestylis to ‘ bind the sheaves,’ or build up the ‘ tann’d hay- 
cock in the mead.’ ‘Keep your urban pleasures!’ I cried, half- 
aloud, ‘ ye dwellers in Cockayne ; your “ busy hum,” and the myriad 
distractions that “ towered cities” yield ; enjoy if you will, oh! 
ponderous Johnson, the “ fine full flow of London talk,” but leave 
me 7 





A rustling sound among the sooty aucubas in the front garden 
cut short my soliloquy, and announced the advent of Phil Trevor. 
As usual he burst in through the window, making a perfect rag of 
my blind, and sending half my flower-pots crashing into the area. 

After ferreting about among the chimney-ornaments for some 
time without speaking, he found the lights that he sought, lit his 
pipe with a hand that trembled a little, threw, with his accustomed 
recklessness, the match into the waste-paper basket, and turned 
and faced me. 

‘ Everard, I am in love.’ He delivered himself of this com- 
munication as if it was the first, instead of the ninth or tenth of 
the kind that he had made to me, standing on the very same hearth- 
rug. I did not allude to this fact, however, but composed myself 
to hear his confession, merely suggesting that he should adapt the 
length of his story to the lateness of the hour. He did not seem 
in any hurry to begin, but, flinging himself into a low chair, smoked 
on in silence. 

Whilst waiting for him to speak, my thoughts strayed back 
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some two-and-twenty years, to the time when I first met his 
mother, then Miss Alwynne, a proud beauty much sought after in 
society. She was the sister of a pupil of mine whom I coached 
for Cambridge, but who died just before entering on his univer- 
sity career. My connection with the Alwynnes should, in the 
ordinary course of things, have ended there; but Miss Alwynne, 
though somewhat cold in manner, was capable of sincere attach- 
ment to such of her acquaintance as she honoured with her re- 
gard, and I had the good fortune to be in this category. After 
her brother’s death, she married Sir Thomas Trevor, a distin- 
guished military officer and a baronet to boot (a wealthy one 
too), but a man of double her age, and of a most irascible temper. 
This event in Miss Alwynne’s life in no way interfered with our 
friendly correspondence, and she never hesitated to call on me for 
any services that it might lie in my power to render her. Hence 
my intimacy with Philip Trevor, the only child of this marriage. 
‘ Come, old fellow,’ I said, insinuatingly, for I trembled for my 


 night’s rest, ‘come, tell me all about this new love-affair!’ And 


Phil, thus encouraged, told his tale. 

It was, it appeared, a fair shopwoman who had made the latest 
conquest of his fancy. A fortnight before, asked to give his opinion 
on some questions of chiffons, he had gone with Lady Trevor and 
Miss Allardyce, a ward of Sir Thomas’s, to a shop in Regent Street. 
He had there seen, and fallen desperately in love with, this charmer, 
who possessed, according to his report, the usual stock-in-trade of 
conventional beauties—golden hair, lovely complexion, fine figure, 
and so on, and who rejoiced in the name of Arabella Hopkins. 
Master Phil had talked to her under the very noses of his women- 
kind, and had continued, ever since, not only to haunt the shop 
in which she served, but also, with small discretion, to rave about 
her in the family circle. 

And, pray, what do your father and mother say to this folly ?’ 
I asked, as he ended. 

‘Say? they are furious, my dear Everard, the governor es- 
pecially; they talk of sending me off to some hole in the country 
for a couple of months. Most fellows in my position would utterly 
decline to go, but I’ve always spoilt my parents by being so beastly 
obedient. Well! I suppose I shall have to do as they wish. By 
the way, here is a note for you from my mother. I shouldn't 
wonder if it isn’t to ask you to go down to wherever-it-may-be 
with me. Catch!’ 

And he tossed me one of Lady Trevor's neat little notes, which 
bore, to my surprise, a date of two days back. I made no comment 
on this circumstance, however, attributing the delay to the mes- 
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senger’s untrustworthiness. The letter was, as Phil divined, an 
invitation to accompany that love-sick youth to some village- 
retreat, where he might ‘heal him of his grievous wound,’ and, 
further, leaving to me the choice of his place of banishment. Lady 
Trevor proceeded to remind me of a conversation I had had with 
her shortly before on the subject of Phil’s future, on which occasion 
she had confided to me that her own and her husband’s dearest 
wish for their son was that he should, on attaining his majority, 
marry Miss Allardyce, who would come of age and into the enjoy- 
ment of a great fortune on the Ist of October following. ‘If we 
can only keep Philip from entanglements until after that date,’ 
she wrote, ‘all may yet be well. May I ask you to take charge 
of him at this juncture, and to do your best to steer him clear of 
rocks and quicksands?’ She concluded by placing all the arrange- 
ments for our country visit in my hands, and hoping that I should 
study my own convenience in the selection of a locality. 

Here then was the realisation of my dreams. I should see 
the country again; should enjoy once more—at somebody else’s 
expense—those sylvan sights, sounds, and scents wherein my soul 
delighted ! 

I looked from the letter to my companion. He had produced 
from his pocket a newspaper of unfamiliar aspect and was study- 
ing it attentively. A thought struck me. ‘That paper of yours 
looks full of advertisements,’ I said to him. ‘Hand it over to 
me; there might, by a lucky chance, be something in it to suit 
us. What have we here?’ I went on, glancing down the paper, 
folded as Phil had given it tome. ‘“ EcciesiasticaL. Surplice 
as good as new, chain-harrow, and fine young billy-goat for sale.” 
‘No, no; that won’t do. “ Priest recommends his gardener; has 
a knowledge of stable-work, and is an experienced sacristan.” 
Worse and worse! [I'll try another column. By Jove!’ I ex- 
claimed, as “ BoARD AND RESIDENCE” caught my eye, ‘here we 
are—the very thing! “For two persons in a farm-house. Situate 
in one of the most picturesque parts of the Western counties. 
Address, VALE Farm, DairYsHIRE.” Pass me the pen-and-ink, 
Phil. Ill write an answer to this advertisement at once which 
you can post as you go home. Dear me! it strikes me as very 
remarkable that we should drop upon the exact thing to suit us 
in the first newspaper that comes to hand.’ 

‘Very remarkable !’ echoed Phil, suppressing a chuckle. 

I looked at him sharply. I had already wondered at his ex- 
treme—and in spite of his boasted disposition to obey—unusual 
readiness to -fall in with the views of others about himself, es- 
pecially when they conflicted with his own plans or wishes. His 
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manner, and still more his surprising acquiescence in his mother’s 
scheme for his banishment, made me suspicious. I imagined that 
he would, before consenting to be packed off to a dull village, have 
at least ascertained its distance from town by rail, its capacities 
for providing him with amusements, and so forth. But I could not 
put my suspicions into any definite shape, and such sweet visions 
of my holiday began to dance before my eyes, chasing every other 
idea from my mind, save that of making my own preparations, that 
I soon forgot Phil’s peculiar manner. Spectacles on nose, I busied 
myself, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, in consulting 
Bradshaw, in unearthing some old colour-boxes from a dusty cup- 
board, in selecting sketching-blocks, and in adding volume after 
volume to the rapidly-increasing pile of books that was destined 
to form part of our luggage. 

‘One cannot possibly have too many books,’ I said, in answer 
to a remark of Phil’s that if I were going in for a cartload of 
literature, he, for his part, should send down the biggest and loudest 
‘concert-grand ’ procurable ; ‘they are never in the way, they eat 
and drink nothing, and, above all,’ I concluded, beating the dust 
out of Darwin, ‘they are silent.’ 

‘They are not like you, then,’ said my rude ‘young friend, 
making a dive for his hat, and disappearing just in time to avoid 
being ‘ escorted to the frontier.’ 


A week later, on a lovely May evening, Phil and I arrivea at 
the farm. Our luggage, including the inevitable piano, which 
required a special van, had been sent down beforehand, and we 
walked from the station, a distance of about half a mile. 

The place was utterly charming; the house long and low, built 
of grey stone and festooned with trailing creepers. From its 
windows one saw, on the right, the road winding uphill to the 
village, and, on the left, the landscape stretching away clear to 
the horizon. In front, the view was closed by a mossy knoll, 
crowned, to my delight, with a row of hedgerow-elms, behind 
which a crimson sun was setting. 

All was silence as we walked up the old-fashioned garden, and 
no soul did we see save a female of decrepit appearance, presumably 
a farm-servant, crouching under an apple-tree some distance off. 
This figure was rendered so amorphous by a battered sunbonnet 
and a blue woollen shawl flung on anyhow that I took it, at first, 
for'a discarded ‘boggart’ or scarecrow. Perceiving, however, a 
slight movement about its shoulders, I addressed a ‘good-evening’ 
in its direction ; still it made no sign, and just then my attention 
was diverted by our hostess, Mrs. Parton, who came out from the 
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house, profusely apologetic, and anxious to minister to our wants. 
She was an energetic woman, inclining to acidity of temper, but 
not destitute of a certain rough civility. She was, in the local 
dialect, a ‘widder ’umman,’ with one child, Joseph, pronounced 
‘ Jossuph ’—a youth of corpulent figure and simian type of face, 
who spent his time in loafing about the farm with hands in pockets 
and mouth screwed up for a voiceless whistle, and who was recog- 
nisable from any distance by the large and brilliant patches that 
adorned his clothes. 

After dinner I sat down and wrote, in a reassuring strain, to 
Lady Trevor, whilst Phil occupied himself at the piano until I 
thould have finished my letter, which he made a point of going to 
the village to post. For my part, I felt that a seat at the open 
window, or on the rustic bench outside, among all the sweet scents 
of spring flowers and dewy earth, would content me for that first 
evening. 

The next day passed without any event of consequence. Phil 
was in a restless mood ; he declined to sit with me in the field 
where I had installed myself with books and sketching materials, 
but wandered off for long walks, about which, on his return, he 
could give no fuller account than that they were ‘ awfully jolly.’ 

I was getting up a little earlier than usual on the second 
morning after our arrival at the farms, when a peal of noisy girlish 
laughter stifled in mid career caused me to suspend operations, 
and rush without delay to the window. The sight I saw nearly 
paralysed me. There, walking under the apple-trees in the most 
familiar manner, were Phil and (oh! Lady Trevor, Lady Trevor !) 
a young woman. 

‘Tricked!’ I gasped, struggling wildly into my clothes and 
nearly choking myself as I buttoned my collar. I descended in 
haste, and went out to confront the couple. Phil, polite, almost 
gushing in his anxiety to know how I had slept, and so on, drew 
forward his companion and introduced her as Mrs. Parton’s niece, 
Miss Hopkins. In the blue woollen shawl thrown carelessly over 
one shoulder, I recognised part of my ‘ scarecrow’s’ disguise ! 
scarecrow no longer, however, but a lovely girl dressed in a 
perfectly fitting gown of some white stuff; a fair blue-eyed 
creature on whose bright hair the sunbeams danced. ‘A lady,’ 
was my first rapid impression of her. ‘Not a lady,’ my later and 
more correct verdict, as she greeted me with a toss of the head 
and a. few words pronounced with a cockney twang. Ay de 
mi! it was the language of ’Andsome ’Arriet from the lips of 
Aphrodite. 

We talked. She informed me among other things that Mrs, 
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Parton was her mother’s sister, and that she had come down to 
Vale Farm for change of air. She was in a first-class drapery 
house, she went on to say, in Regent Street (I glanced at Phil, who 
avoided my eye), whither she should be obliged to return in a fort- 
night’s time. ‘For I can’t get a longer holiday, unfortunately,’ 
she said, sticking out her chin in a petulant way that was ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Asshe spoke she leapt lightly in the air, and 
pulling down an apple-branch began plucking the blossoms. 

‘Sacrilege!’ I cried, stopping her ; ‘ every one of those blossoms 
will turn to an apple. Just think what you are doing! closing 
Nature’s serial story at the first vol——’ 

‘Bother!’ she interrupted scornfully; ‘what do I care for 
Nature? I’m not likely to be here again in the fruit season. <A 
bird in the hand, say 1!’ and laughing, too noisily for my critical 
ear, though Phil seemed to consider her laughter as the ‘ music of 
the spheres,’ she ran to the house, Phil and I following her. On 
the threshold we were met by the bepatched boy, who precipitated 
himself upon his cousin, crying,‘ Popsy! Popsy! Vittles be a 
ready, and if you bean’t ready for t’vittles, I know as J be!’ 

(¢ Popsy !’ I ejaculated, mentally.) ‘ You’re a shocking vulgar 
child,’ we heard the girl say to ‘ Jossuph’ as they scuffled off to the 
kitchen, a confused sound of slaps, giggles, and little screams 
accompanying their progress ; ‘ and why will you persist in calling 
me Popsy when you know my name’s Arabella!’ 

Whilst waiting on us at breakfast Mrs. Parton chatted volubly 
about her niece. She enlightened me, imter alia, as to the 
‘scarecrow’ phenomenon, explaining that Popsy, being ‘ skittish- 
like, as young creeturs do be,’ had borrowed a large old sunbonnet, 
and, huddling herself up in a shawl, had crouched down in some 
long grass in the orchard (the movement of the shoulders that I 
observed doubtless proceeded from Miss Popsy’s inward laughter), 
so as to be able to witness our arrival unperceived. Mrs. Parton 
withdrew at last, and Phil and I were left alone. 

The interview that followed was not a pleasant one. I re- 
proached my companion for his treachery, and he retorted, with 
truth, that I had shown myself too willing to act as male duenna 
to have cause for complaint when outwitted. Then, changing his 
tone for one more conciliatory, he begged me, during the short 
period of Popsy’s visit, to forbear to harass him by my super- 
vision (he used a harsher word), promising to be such a model of — 
discretion that I should not have reason to repent my leniency 
towards him. Above all, he implored me to hold the girl herself 
free of all blame in the matter of the advertisement. Its concoc- 
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tion and insertion were entirely his own idea, Popsy being, even 
now, ignorant of the means used to bring about their meeting. 

I scarcely heard what he was saying, my thoughts were busy 
with my own affairs. Here was a predicament for a nervous man! 
If I wrote at once to the Trevors informing them of their son’s 
counterplots, to-morrow would bring them upon us, alienating 
Phil from me for ever and terminating summarily my treasured 
holiday. On the other hand, if I weakly delayed bringing 
matters to a crisis, the infatuated youth would go on sinking 
deeper and deeper ‘into love, and the difficulties of my position 
would increase daily. 

‘I should like,’ I said, at last, ‘to take a day or two to con- 
sider my line of action. We must have another talk on the 
subject before I decide anything; meanwhile, I shall feel it my 
duty to duenna-ize to some extent; to seek you out whenever 
you and your charmer are simultaneously missing, and to make a 
third at every prolonged téte-d-téte.’ 

He assented moodily, and the conversation ended. We lit 
our pipes and sank into two comfortable chairs at the open win- 
dow. Presently, either. from the balmy influences of the May 
weather or the tranquillising effects of tobacco, I fell asleep, 
awaking some time afterwards to find myself alone in the room. 
I got up at once, and sought Phil, perseveringly, but without 
success, in house, garden, lane, and meadow. Returning along the 
orchard I discovered, at its junction with the garden, a collection 
of shrubs that wrote itself down on a green-painted lath as The 
Maze. I entered, and found it a maze of so guileless and trans- 
parent a nature that the veriest tyro in labyrinthine lore could 
find his way clueless to its centre without deserving much credit 
for ingenuity. Guided by the sound of low but continuous con- 
versation, I arrived at last at a cobwebby arbour, where, 
chaperoned in a somewhat perfunctory manner by ‘Jossuph,’ I 
found the object of my quest and his Rosamond sitting in lover- 
like proximity. 

The conversation ceased suddenly. I took up the boy, who 
was lying face downwards, qualifying his trousers for fresh patches 
by grinding his shins on the gravel, and, sitting down with him 
on my knee, suggested to the company in general an adjournment 
to the sunny slope below the hedgerow-elms, whence I had it in 
my mind to sketch the house. Phil, I could see, regarded this 
move with huge dissatisfaction, the girl remained apparently 
neutral ; ‘ Jossuph,’ on the contrary, relinquishing his new occupa- 
tion of scribbling on my cuffs with a stump of lead pencil, agreed 
to the proposal with joy. Hurling himself from my knee, he 
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sprang at his cousin, dragged her up by the skirt of her dress, 
and pushed her so energetically through the winding paths of the 
maze that fragments of her attire remained to adorn its frequent 
thorn-bushes. Thus propelled, Popsy led the way, in spite of 
herself, to the sunny mound, Phil following close at her heels, 
and launching, from time to time, a furtive kick in the direction 
of ‘ Jossuph’s’ most prominent patch. 

I settled down to my work. Phil seemed in no hurry to re- 
sume the interrupted conversation, but preserved a stony silence ; 
while, as for Popsy, she might have sat for the picture of a female 
Memnon awaiting the first rays of the inspiring sun. I ventured 
a few general remarks which fell flat, and at last, finding the 
silence unbearably oppressive, suggested reading aloud as a diver- 
sion. My companions having assented grudgingly, I set aside 
my easel, and, taking a volume of Browning from my pocket, 
began Hervé Riel. Miss Popsy yawned persistently all through, 
but I persevered manfully to the end, spurred on by George 
Macdonald’s advice in such a conjuncture to ‘ continue reading 
although much that one reads may not be understood by one’s 
hearers, certain that noble words cannot fail to have an ennobling 
effect on them.’ Nota bit! This hearer had evidently failed to 
comprehend the mere story, for, at its end, she responded to my 
inquiries as to her approval of the poem, with vague questions 
about ‘ what the man had done after all, and why people thought 
he should have been paid more ?’ 

After that morning, except that the relations between Phil 
and myself grew hourly more strained, there was no change in 
our way of living. I walked, sketched, and read, sometimes in 
Phil’s company only, sometimes in that of Popsy as well; and 
whether walking, sketching, or reading, meditated on my course 
of action as to the lovers, regarding which I was as far from mak- 
ing up my mind as ever. The girl’s vulgarities I was now begin- 
ning, little by little, to pardon, so much of good did I discover in 
her. Her temper was excellent. When the irrepressible ‘ Jossuph ’ 
deposited mud-pies in her lap, put spiders in her hair, or dropped 
one of those slippery millepedes which the Americans call ‘ pill- 
bugs’ down her back, she only retaliated with a few futile slaps, 
administered with unruffled sweetness. She showed, too, no mean 
capacity for household affairs: when Mrs. Parton was laid up with 
a brief but alarming illness, Popsy assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, cooked our dinners with her own fair hands, and sat up 
with her aunt at night. Her new duties, which she performed 
without a murmur, completely severed her from Phil, who, look- 
ing as amiable as a polar bear, prowled aimlessly about, and, like 
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Mim, in Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, ‘ swore terrific.’ As soon as 
the girl was free again he became openly intolerant ‘of my 
authority, rushing off to meet her, now in the maze, now in a shady 
grove adjoining the orchard, into either of which I made it a point 
of honour to follow the couple. An increasing stiffness on Phil’s 
part warned me that he would not much longer suffer me to act 
as Mentor, co I determined to bring matters to a climax without 
further delay. Accordingly, one morning, as he was departing to 
his tryst, I detained him by a peremptory gesture and asked him 
point-blank how he expected this foolish affair to end. He an- 
swered with another question: 

‘How do such things generally end? When a man really 
loves a girl, I mean.’ 

‘In such a case as yours,’ I said, ‘ it generally ends in the man 
giving his bridle-rein a shake, and saying, “ Adieu for evermore.” ’ 

‘Not at all,’ he replied coldly. ‘ It ends in marriage.’ 

I would not argue the point with him just then, but asked if 
he were fully aware of his parents’ power over his future. ‘ May 
T ask,’ I said, ‘what your resources are, supposing you have to 
depend on yourself?’ 

‘I have, as you know,’ he replied, ‘nothing of my own; my 
only capital is my musical talent, such as itis. But I think I 
may say without vanity that I have had, as an amateur, more than 
common success.’ (Poor Phil! he little knew the emptiness of 
amateur successes.) ‘Why should not I do the same as a profes- 
sional? Surely I shall be able to earn our bread and cheese by 
composing songs and waltzes, and by singing at concerts. For 
myself, I don’t dread poverty a bit; I am not a man of the paté 
de foie gras type ; plain fare——’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ I interrupted laughing, ‘plain fare of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sort : 

I always thought cold victual nice. 

My choice would be vanilla ice. 
It won’t do, Phil, my boy; you don’t realise in the faintest 
degree what real poverty means. I do,if you donot. It means 
living in lodgings in a cheap part of London—you must live in 
town for your profession’s sake—in a squalid house, furnished in 
the shabbiest and most uncomfortable manner, and pervaded by 
culinary smells; it means : 

‘Bah!’ said Phil, striding to the window (perhaps he saw a 
flutter of the blue shawl). ‘This is childish! Why should our 
lodgings be squalid and uncomfortable ? A few knick-knacks 
such as women leave about—needlework—flowers—I scarcely 
know what—give a homelike look to the most miserable rooms,’ 
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‘Qnite so,’ was my rejoinder ; ‘I can appreciate, as well as any 
man living, the power of those subtle touches by which a woman 
stamps herself upon her surroundings; but to do so the woman 
must be a person of taste, of ——’ 

‘ Popsy has very good taste,’ broke in poor Phil; ‘ look at her 
dress! As for les convenances, she is so quick of perception that 
a few weeks’ apprenticeship would teach her all she need know. 
Besides, her unconventionality pleases me. I can’t, for the life of 
me, see what you find in her to object to——oh! I know you have 
never run her down,’ he put in parenthetically, in answer to a de- 
precatory gesture of mine, ‘ but I can read disapprobation in your 
eyes—is it her way of speaking? If so, all I can say is, you are 
unreasonable. I am sure the girls one meets in society are per- 
sistently regardless of grammar.’ 

‘My dear Phil, I know that as well as you do,’ I replied. ‘I 
question very much whether half the pretty speeches that Miss 
Allardyce, for instance, utters, would parse. I don’t wish your 
little Londoner to converse in rounded periods like the Princess 
in “ Rasselas,” but I have a not unnatural prejudice in favour of 
decently pronounced English. However, further argument is 
waste of breath. The important point is, is the girl worth the 
sacrifices that a marriage with her would entail ?’ 

‘Why are you so cock-sure that I shall have to make any 
sacrifices at all?’ grumbled Phil. ‘I know my father and mother 
better than you do, and am convinced that, the marriage once an 
accomplished fact, they will come round, and receive us both with 
open arms.’ 

‘Granting the possibility of such a happy conclusion,’ I con- 
ceded, ‘ there would still be crumples in your rose-leaves. What 
would be your feelings, do you think, on hearing Sir Thomas’s 
outspoken criticisms of your wife’s manners? As for Lady Trevor,’ 
I went on, getting up and pacing the room nervously, ‘ a week of 
Popsy’s society would—if I know your mother—freeze her into a per- 
fect iceberg of hawtewr, unthawable by any means known to science.’ 

‘Have you quite finished ?’ he asked, resuming the dry tone 
that he had dropped in his excitement. 

I intimated that I had. 

‘Well then, here is my answer. I intend to take my own 
way, tobe happy in the manner best pleasing to myself. Iintend 
to marry Popsy.’ Having uttered these words firmly and dis- 
tinctly, he set off at a brisk pace out of the house and down the 
garden, whilst I, left alone, sat down to the ungrateful task of 
writing a full account of all that had happened to Lady Trevor. 

I then went to the village and posted my letter myself, 
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The next evening, on returning from my walk, I found Phil 
at the piano in the dark old parlour, singing softly to himself. 
He was just finishing his song, one among many favourites of 
mine in a little volume of poems by a young college friend. 
These Phil had, in an idle hour, set to music, not greatly to the 
verses’ gain perhaps, but with a kindly wish to please me. I 
seated myself on the rustic bench outside the window and 


listened. 
‘Only, if thy life be low, 
Fortune fail and kinsmen flee, 
Call, and I will come, although 
Half a world between us be.’ 


As I sat there, thoughtful, moved by the pathetic song, rebel- 
ling against my part in this unfinished comedy which might yet 
have tragic touches in it, a boy came from the post-office with a 
letter for Phil. I took it in to him at once. ‘ From my mother,’ he 
said shortly. He opened it, read aloud its curt sentences of re- 
proach and its imperative message of recall, then, after gazing at 
it for a few moments without speaking, gave me a meaning nod, 
and, tearing the paper into minute shreds, flung them into the 
fireless grate. 

Whirling back towards the piano, he now began to play and 
sing the noisiest music-hall melodies, thumping the keys in a 
way so distracting that, at last, finding this forced gaiety too 
much for my nerves, I rose and laid my hand on his shoulder. I 
felt strangely drawn to him just then and would fain have shown 
him some sympathy; but he got up, pushed by me brusquely, 
and left the room and the house. 

I followed his example and, strolling out into the garden, an 
old-world spot rich enough in scented perennials to satisfy the 
soul of Lady Corisande, paced alone, up and down the box-bordered 
paths, watching the two figures that moved slowly up the mossy 
slope till they reached the summit, where they stood like statues 
against a background of rosy sky. ‘How many more sunsets,’ I 
wondered, ‘ will you two, standing, as now, beneath those hedge- 
row-elms, behold together ?’ 

Two days afterwards (it was the last day of May), as we sat at 
luncheon, Mrs. Parton, with her sunbonnet on one side—a sure 
sign of distress with her—rushed in to tell us, breathlessly, 
‘ Village fly do be a comen’ down t’rooad. I’d a know Pool’s rid 
meer a mild off; hur droed un down backlong, and leamed un. 
Lawk! gentry a comen’ an’ me in my old gownd, an’ Popsy off on 
a arrand to village !’ 

On the heels of this announcement arrived Sir Thomas Trevor, 
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brisk and emphatic as was his wont, and, like an old war-horse, 
eager for the coming fray. He bestowed a brief ‘ How do, Everard,’ 
upon me, and pushing Phil, who had greeted his father with 
ostentatious amiability, before him into the parlour, closed the 
door. 

I went upstairs at once to perform what I now knew to be the 
necessary operation of packing my portmanteau, and was just 
strapping it when Phil came up—a changed Phil, a feeble copy 
of the one who had confronted me, two days ago, with his bold, ¢ I 
intend to take my own way.’ He had gone into our sitting-room 
Jean qui rit; he had come out Jean qui plewre. What the 
order of battle had been, or what weapons the old warrior had 
used I never knew; all that concerned me was the fact that Sir 
Thomas was peremptory as to his son’s prompt departure, and had 
sent him up to acquaint me with it and to ask me if I wished to 
return to town with them. I, of course, embraced the Baronet’s 
offer, and descended to find him informing our hostess, greatly to 
that good woman’s dismay, of our change of plans, and ordering 
her to send our heavier luggage after us. Then, having paid 
her magnificently, off he marched to the garden gate, with a 
meaning injunction to Phil not to linger behind. 

I said good-bye to Mrs. Parton, and took a special farewell of 
‘ Jossuph,’ to whom I presented a new half-crown, receiving in 
exchange the dampest and stickiest hand-shake it has ever been 
my ill-fortune to encounter. 

As Sir Thomas was getting into the fly—Phil hovering expec- 
tantly between the high road and the house—back came Popsy 
from the village. She opened the gate, stopped, and looked round. 
There was a softened shadow on her face, thrown perhaps by the 
boughs of some young oaks overhanging the gateway; she was 
pale, too, I thought, and trembled a little. Her eye travelled 
from the luggage-laden carriage into which the Baronet was just 
mounting to Phil, standing irresolute, half way up the long path- 
way. Well might he declare her to be quick of perception ! 
She apprehended the whole situation at a glance and accepted the 
inevitable without a word. She was trembling now, violently, 
and, for one brief mgment, I thought she would have fallen. 
Phil made a step forward to help her, but she drew herself up 
firmly and passed on. | 

From the fly came Sir Thomas Trevor’s sharp, soldierly voice, 
reiterating his commands to his son, mingled, to be truthful, with 
objurgations. The girl heard, paused for an instant, then walked 
on at a slow pace towards the house, Phil following her with his 
eyes. As she neared the front door she came to a sudden stand, 
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‘ Good-bye, Mr. Trevor ; God bless you!’ was all she said; then, 
waving her hand slightly without looking again in his direction, 
she sank down on the rustic bench and covered her face with the 
old blue shawl. 

There used to be a picture in the Luxembourg by Charles 
Gleyre called ‘ Lost Illusions.’ On a lone shore at sunset sits an 
old poet, with his harp thrown down beside him, gazing sadly at 
a fair bark that sails away, bearing with it all that made existence 
endurable: the loves and graces, the joys and pleasures of life ; 
leaving him only the ‘lost illusions’ of youth and hope, the sad 


recollectious of what might have been, the * bitterness of things 
too sweet.’ 


Here, strictly speaking, with the ending of my perplexities, 
my story should come to an end. But I could not help feeling 
some curiosity as to the means by which Sir Thomas had so 
promptly settled the matter which had given me so much anxious 
thought. Still less could I help feeling some interest in the ulti- 
mate fate of the Dairyshire Ariadne; whether expectant of her 
Theseus’ return, she would remain in the Naxos of Vale Farm; 
whether, in the far future, Theseus returning not, some rustic 
Dionysus would be found to dry her tears; or whether—and this 
seemed the most probable conclusion—she would seek shelter in 
the great heart of London, there to bury her griefs and to forget 
the disturber of her peace. 

On the first point I can throw no light at all; on the last I 
am, myself, but partially enlightened, and am condemned, I fear, 
on both, to lifelong conjecture. Neither Philip, after our return 
to town, nor Lady Trevor (I stood too much in awe of the Baronet 
to enter on the matter with him), ever responded to my efforts to 
turn the conversation on to the subject of Phil’s brief love-story 
other than by dexterous evasions or an embarrassing silence ; still 
less did they volunteer any confessions. Indeed, I saw or heard 
little or nothing of Phil during the summer and autumn that 
followed. But shortly before Christmas a note from Lady Trevor 
informed me that the engagement between her son and Miss 
Allardyce was a settled thing, and that the marriage would take 
place in January. By way of wedding-tour, she said, the young 
couple intended to make a long continental trip—the Riviera, 
Italy, Switzerland—only returning to England for the shooting 
season and to town in November, when, if I dared look so far into 
the future, she hoped I should call upon them. 

Accordingly, after spending a more dreary year than I ever 
remember to haye dragged through in my life, I called, one 
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bleak November day, at the Trevors’ town house in Chester 
Square, and asked for Mrs. Trevor. She received me, somewhat 
to my surprise, as my acquaintance with her in the past had been 
but slight, with unfeigned cordiality. Her husband happened 
to be out of town that afternoon, but she insisted on my fixing a 
day to dine with them, and discuss old times with him. This, 
however, to my regret, I was just then unable to do. Ihad under- 
taken to write a magazine article on West Country dialects, and, 
finding that I could not dispense with studies from the life, 
planned a visit to some Dairyshire friends, and left London two 
days after my call at Chester Square. 

Finding myself, on one of my rambles, within walking dis- 
tance of Vale Farm, I thought there would be no indiscretion in 
calling to see my old landlady, so wended my way thither one 
stormy afternoon. How changed was the landscape since we left 
it eighteen monthsago! A cold mist lay on the valley, the nearly 
leafless trees tossed and moaned in a wild west wind, and the sun 
was setting in a watery and colourless manner some distance 
southward of the hedgerow-elms. 

I found Mrs. Parton, sunbonneted as usual, and with her 
petticoats tucked up, in the garden cutting a cabbage. She shook 
hands with me in a melancholy way, and answered freely enough, 
but in a lugubrious tone, my questions as to her own health and 
that of her son, who, she averred, was ‘as lusty as a bull-caff, an’ 
a grittur limb wi’s cloas nur ever.’ She admitted, however, 
as some justification of ‘ Jossuph’s’ extravagance, that the stuffs 
out of which clothing was made nowadays was ‘ wrought tur- 
rable cripps,’ which might account, in some measure, for its brief 
duration. 

I now hazarded a timid inquiry as to her niece’s well-being ; 
but, in a manner that checked further questioning, she waved me 
from her with the hand that held the cabbage; then, pointing 
with her knife to the tapering spire that pierced the dark mass 
of trees on the hill-top, she turned and left me standing in the 
rain-drenched garden under the bare oaks that I had last seen in 
all their summer pomp. 

- I understood. Slowly I mounted the hill leading to the 
village, opened the lych-gate of the old churchyard, and stood 
before a grave whereon rank grasses grew thickly and held the 
dew in tremulous tears. A plain head-stone—on the top of which 
a robin had perched and was singing merrily—told me that here 
lay the remains of Arabella Hopkins, aged 20, who died ‘of a 
decline’ at Vale Farm on June Ist of that same year. 

She had lived a year, then, after that last day of May when we 
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left her sitting on the rustic garden seat. ‘ Why, and of what 
had she died?’ I wondered; ‘was the “decline” vaguely set forth 
on her tombstone only a synonym of that disease so scouted by 
the medical profession—the “ broken heart” of sentimentalists ?’ 

There was none to answer. I stood there, pondering on these 
things and listening to the robin’s song, until a great gust of wind 
swept the bird from his perch and drove the damp dead leaves 
about my feet; then, turning, I left the place, bidding farewell 
to the village, the farm, the hedgerow-elms, and the neglected 
grave—for ever. 

AUGUSTA CHAMBERS. 








How FJ became a Rovelist. 


CHAPTER I. 


WRITING was not the vocation I had marked out for myself. 
Thoughts of it had sometimes flitted across my mind as summer- 
tinted clouds will sometimes flit unduly across a winter sky, but 
had never gathered themselves up into a definite resolution, or 
even gained substance enough to form the ghost of an aspiration. 

My path seemed to lie in a different direction. I was clerk 
in a mercantile house, in receipt of a fair salary, and content to 
enjoy the sweets of literature without any Santen passion to 
add to its already unwieldy bulk. 

It was different with Slater Daglish. He was born for the 
pen, and the gift within him had been manifest since childhood. 
Never once had he been constrained to ask what was his true 
place in life, or to question his capability to fill it. He took his 
seat among men of letters as calmly and confidently as if he felt 
the world had been long waiting for him. Perhaps it had; but 
it was not yet conscious of the fact, or only partially so, with that 
dull, sluggish consciousness that does not manifest itself in 
vigorous action. Slater had achieved a partial success, His 
name was beginning to be whispered faintly in literary circles, 
and would doubtless eventually become a power there, but ‘ the 
time of figs was not yet.’ 

Meanwhile he had taken what impressed me as a not very 
wise step. On the strength of an income derived from fugitive 
literary work he had married a pretty girl—pretty but poor, and 
apparently delicate—and had settled down in a neat little cottage 
in the picturesque resort of Strayburn, on the north-east coast of 
Yorkshire. Here two children had been born to him, and he 
managed to eke out a fair livelihood for himself and family, though 
not without such strain as was beginning to tell unfavourably on 
a constitution which at the best was never very strong. 

Strange to say, Slater’s domestic life did not undermine the 
fellowship that for years had existed between myself and him. 
It is seldom that a friendship between two men survives the mar- 
riage of either. In a general way the wife absorbs all, and 
bachelor friendships usually perish on the altar of domesticity. 
Our case was an exception. There were not, of course, the fre- 
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quent meetings and undisturbed talks of bachelor days, but our 
affection for each other was still strong, and our interest in each 
other’s concerns unabated. Each summer since his marriage I 
had spent a week, as I was doing now, with Slater in his seaside 
home. His wife seemed as glad to see me as himself, and did her 
utmost in her gentle, hospitable manner to make my holiday a 
time of gladness. And such it certainly was, carrying the music 
and freshness of the sea into all the rest of the year. 

Two features of Strayburn clothed it with such a charm as I 
had not found elsewhere—its cliffs and its woods. A deep ravine, 
along the bottom of which strolled the burn that gave its name to 
the village, opened on the shore, receding thence for several miles 
up into the country, its sides covered with a wealth of brushwood 
and noble trees. To see the shadows laying their long arms 
around the feet of the highest cliff, while its head was still glowing 
in sunlight, or to wander in the woods watching the sunbeams 
quivering through the foliage, or the fishes darting across the 
stream, or listening to the manifold hum of insects, or the warb- 
ling of the birds, was something of which one never tired. Happy 
combination! Cliffs, when the soul was in an aspiring mood; 
woods, when it desired solitude and dreams. 

I had been with Slater a few days, when, one evening, we 
walked along the beach towards the little town of Whitescar, that 
seemed to lie slumbering amid sunset clouds, some five miles 
away. The view was delightful. A broad meadow of golden sand 
stretched far away before us, flanked on one side by high green 
banks relieved with patches of russet brown, and on the other 
fringed with the silvery foam of the retreating tide. In the dis- 
tance lay Whitescar, as I have often seen it, undefined, folded in 
a luminous haze, the outline of its buildings blurred, a sort of 
shadow-town, its cloudy form broken here and there with the 
wavering shapes of more substantial things. It was the beginning 
of June, but, as is often the case on that coast, the wind had a 
keen edge. I was not thinking of that, however, but was watching 
the fading embers of the conflagration of colours which the sun 
had kindled for us in the sky an hour before, when, as we climbed 
the steep cliff not far from his house, my friend suddenly stopped, 
and, pressing his hand to his side, uttered an exclamation of pain. 

‘What is it ?’ I cried. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered, ‘ but I feel dreadfully ill.’ 

Grasping his arm, and giving him all the support I could, I 
managed with some difficulty to get him home, and then went 
for a medical man. The doctor shook his head gravely when he 
had examined his patient. It was a severe attack of pneumonia, 
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induced by overwork and the cruel breath of the east wind, and 
the utmost quiet and attention would be needed to bring him 
round. Inthe night Slater became delirious, and it was soon 
evident that, should he pull through eventually, it would be many 
months before he could resume work. 

To a man of ample means such a contingency might not have 
been of much consequence, but it was very different with my 
friend Slater Daglish. To him health was gold. His income at 
the best was not large, and its continuance depended on the un- 
interrupted activity of his pen. The labour of the past had been 
barely sufficient to maintain his family in comfort without pro- 
viding a margin for such a crisis as had now overtaken him. Nor 
was this the worst. That very day he had informed me how, in a 
moment of foolish generosity, he had become surety for a brother- 
in-law who had since failed in business, and that, unless he could 
redeem his bond, furniture, home, and all he had would be for- 
feited. He was not in despair, however, for already a way of 
escape was opening. A novel on which he had been engaged for 
months was finished all but the final chapter, and when completed 
would be taken by his publisher for a sum more than sufficient to 
meet all demands. That final chapter was to have been written 
when we returned from our walk. But, alas! all his purposes 
were broken off. This unfortunate illness, like a spiteful demon, 
had seized and thrown him just when his hands were about to 
claim the reward of months of toil. I do not know whether there 
is a touch of spitefulness in what we call Providence, but cer- 
tainly the crises of life seem to come at most inopportune 
moments; the burden has often to be bent under when the 
shoulders are at their weakest. 

Poor Mrs. Daglish was sorely troubled, but not without hope. 
She knew of the liability hanging over her husband, but she 
knew also of the book at which he had been toiling so long, and 
was under the impression that it was finished and ready for the 
press. I had no heart to undeceive her, and when she requested 
me to undertake the business of forwarding the manuscript to the 
publisher I at once expressed my readiness to do so, also placing 
at her disposal for present needs the few pounds I had to spare. 

And what was to be done with the unfinished story? In its 
present condition it was almost as useless as though it had never 
been begun. Had Slater’s health carried him over another day 
how different all would have been! It was cruel of fate to fling 
him back from the ramparts when the fortress was almost taken, 
when every gun on its walls was silenced save one, And could 
the story not be completed? That was the question that haunted 
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me all that night and all the next day. I was familiar enough 
with its outline, for Slater had read it to me on my first arrival 
at his cottage. Unfortunately, it was one of those stories that 
reserve their secret for the finish, and what the secret was in 
this case I had not the faintest idea. A mystery had crept into 
the book at the beginning, and had glided like a veiled spectre 
through every chapter, wrapping deeper shadows around itself as 
it moved, and none but the author could smite away the darkness, 
and he was tossing to and fro in a feverishness which, as it robbed 
him now of consciousness, would for many weeks to come rob him 
of all ability for consecutive thinking. 

Something must be done, and that speedily. My friend must 
not be-driven down to ruin without an effort to save him. Pass- 
ing into the library I took the unfinished manuscript from the 
table, and hastening down the winding path that led to the beach, 
read and re-read as I paced the shore. 


CuHapter II. 


IT was evening once more, and the quietness and beauty of 
the scene contrasted strangely with the tumult of my mind. The 
tide was far out and stillness reigned along the shore; it was as 
though the earth were asleep and the sea moved gently as if not 
to awaken it. 

I sat down on a rock close to the edge of the water, still 
pondering the story and endeavouring to catch a clue that would 
unravel its mystery. What was it brought the inspiration? Was 
it the lapping of the tide among the rocks at my feet, or the weird 
beauty of Whitescar wrapped as usual in its sunset robe of purple 
haze, or the thought of that frail woman battling with a double foe 
in the cottage alone? I know not; but inspiration did come. I 
saw what the end of the story was to be. Every detail of that 
final chapter, save one, was read by me as from an emblazoned 
page. The mystery was all illuminated, save one dark spot at the 
centre, and my imagination glowed with its light. Whether the 
conclusion was such as my friend had planned I could not say, nor 
did it matter. It was one so natural and yet so unexpected that it 
must excite the widest admiration. 

Filled with hope and eager for the task, I hurried up the cliffs, 
and seating myself at Slater's desk sat writing for hours. But 
the task was not so easy as I had anticipated. Midnight came, 
and it was still unfinished. All went smoothly except one trifling 
incident—trifling in itself, but of immense importance in regard’ 
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to the rest of the narrative. It seemed as if no effort would make 
it fit harmoniously ; wherever fixed it looked out of place. How 
aggravating! Here I was listening to a splendid symphony—a 
symphony that would have thrilled me with its harmony but for 
one rebellious note that could neither be silenced nor attuned to 
the rest. Oh, how I laboured, straining my inventiveness until 
the tension became a positive pain! Andallinvain! I could not 
make the crooked straight nor the rough places plain. 

Beaten and disheartened I sat with head bowed on the desk. 
The sound of my friend’s delirious ravings, which earlier in the 
evening had somewhat disturbed me, was now hushed, and all was 
quiet throughout the house save the ticking of the timepiece near 
by. It may be that the intense excitement had induced a slight 
exhaustion, and that for a moment I dozed. On that point I can- 
not be certain, but I was startled at length by hearing the door 
gently opened and someone entering the room. 

Raising my head I saw my sick friend before me, just as if he 
had newly risen from bed. 

‘Slater!’ I cried, starting up, ‘are you mad? You will get 
your death of cold.’ ; 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘it is all right;’ and then, taking up the 
manuscript and pointing to a particular passage, he whispered, 
‘It was a secret marriage.’ 2 

As soon as the words were uttered he turned hastily, and before 
I recovered presence of mind left the room. 

I hastened after, but imagine my astonishment when I found 
his bedroom door closed, and on being admitted by Mrs. Daglish, 
saw her husband in a deep sleep which she said had lasted more 
than an hour. 

When I related my experience she looked troubled, as though 
she felt it to be an evil omen, but assured me most positively that 
Slater had never left his bed. 

Not doubting her word, I returned to the library, perplexed 
and uneasy, and must confess that a feeling of uncanniness crept 
over me as I sat down once more to my manuscript. But all 
difficulty had vanished. The words whispered by Slater were a 
key that unlocked the whole mystery, and I had no further 
trouble. 

Next morning the ¢ompleted manuscript was despatched to 
London, with an account of my friend’s illness, and a hint as to 
his present need, but not a word about how the book had been 
finished. In a few days a letter arrived from the publisher, en- 
closing a cheque of value sufficient to save Daglish from all further 
anxiety, and bestowing great praise upon his book. ‘The novel, 
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said the publisher, ‘ reached a higher level than any of his previous 
work. The mystery introduced at the beginning was skilfully 
maintained throughout, while the dénowement was simply magni- 
ficent. Only a genius could have conceived and written the final 
chapter.’ 

It may seem to savour of egotism, yet this eulogy excited in 
me no surprise, for I felt that the chapter specially referred to 
deserved all and more than was said about it. My soul had been 
poured into it, and no one would be able to read it henceforth 
without feeling something of the thrill of the inspiration under 
which it was composed. How much of that inspiration was due 
to the ghostly visit of my friend, and how that visit is to be 
accounted for, I leave keener wits than mine to explain. It is 
ranked by me among the many curious problems of life for which 
philosophy has not yet found a solution. 

Slater Daglish recovered from his illness after many weary 
weeks. His wife told him with joy of the success of his book, and, 
strange to say, he never inquired how it was finished. I believe, 
indeed, that, owing toa curious lapse of memory, he never realised 
that he had left it unfinished. By me the secret was never 
betrayed. I enjoyed the pride with which he talked about that 
last chapter, claiming it as the high-water mark of his genius, 


and my reward was ample enough in the fact that the writing of 
it not only saved a friend from disaster but revealed to me my 
true vocation. It was during that memorable night that I dis- 
covered the gift that was in me, and though I have written much 
since, yet nothing so living has come from my pen as the 
pages that first taught me to see that I, too, might become a 
novelist. 


REUBEN DELL. 
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CuHaptTer I. 


OLD NAT. 


A RESPECTABLE and prosaic Protestant farmer in a quiet part of 
Ireland has little food for his imagination, should he possess such 
a faculty—one which he very seldom does possess. He is, indeed, 
as a rule, the most commonplace and unromantic of men. His 
neighbours do not habitually thrill him with exciting tales of their 
personal adventures with leprechauns, with bewitched black cats 
with bristling hair and eyes aflame, with great enchanted dogs 
of furious aspect, or tricksy fairies, or ghosts with a horrid weak- 
ness for bhlastin’ innocent folk who may be unfortunate enough 
to cross their path. 

In religion the Protestant farmer is strictly Puritan, and he 
seldom takes a very vivid interest in the next world; perhaps 
because he does not believe in purgatory, and very dimly realises 
the full and terrible significance of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment ; whilst he very fully realises the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, though the sermons which teach him to grasp it are 
dull to a degree which it would be impossible for anyone to con- 
ceive who had not had the misfortune to listen to them ; no wonder 
heaven seems to him a place where there is no work to be done. 
However, his faith in his religion in the abstract is boundless ; so 
is his loyalty to the state; and his party-spirit is as a consuming 
fire. Though more civilised, humane, and truthful than his west 
Insh countrymen, he is not nearly so picturesque. 

Nathaniel Scarlet, senior, was an old bachelor. His only near 
relative was a nephew, whom he had adopted when the latter was 
a thin long-legged boy of six, with thoughtful dark eyes and a 
painful sensitiveness to harsh words. Old Nat never regretted 
having adopted the younger Nathaniel Scarlet. He sent him to 
a small school connected with the parish church, where he quickly 
learned to read, to spell, and even a little arithmetic. These ac- 
complishments he seldom cared to practise, but he early displayed 
a capacity for practical farming, and began to combine a delusive 
air of weakness with an amount of physical strength that was 
amazing. 

His uncle often said: ‘ Nat have a fautless oie fur sthock an’ 
craps. He can plough, or sow, or rape, or mow, agin the best ; 
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an’ what’s more, he’s a quiet an’ iximplery lad. Quiet? whoy, his 
vice is low an’ soft as th’ summer wind among th’ grasses! 
Iximplery ? whoy, money fairly sthicks to him!’ 

Young Nat’s luck about money was not a matter of indifference 
to old Nat. His neighbours said: ‘He’s near, very near, is ould 
Nat; but what matther? He have money, an’ money’s th’ best 
thing!’ 

Old Nat also had an obstinate will and a fiery temper, and he 
did not always practise as he preached. For instance, he professed 
to hate politics, but he would go any distance to see an Orange 
procession, or to hear the sound of fifes and drums; and he cer- 
tainly spoke with exceeding bitterness of a certain distinguished 
statesman, who had failed to grapple, as he thought, successfully 
with Irish difficulties. ‘He’s th’ vury fa’ather iv lies,’ he would 
roar ; ‘an owld ruffan widout a prinsobel.’ 

He daily lectured his nephew on the necessity for self-disci- 
pline, whilst he himself flew into violent rages on the slightest 
pretexts, and literally tore his reverent long white locks if the 
punctuality upon which he insisted was infringed by so much as 
a moment’s delay. 

He professed the profoundest contempt for the softer sex, but 
as a matter of fact he was absurdly romantic, and capable of the 
most eccentric acts to compass a happy marriage for his quiet and 
sensible nephew. 

He would exclaim: ‘I niver met a young mon so sot agin 
weeman as Nat; say a gurl is good lookin’ or th’ loike, an’ he’ll 
see fauts where there’s no fauts.’ ; 

And certainly from a boy Nat had approved his uncle’s bachelor 
independence, and had drawn comparisons between his uncle’s 
life and the less fortunate lives of his married neighbours, who 
habitually chanced to wear a subdued and even down-trodden air 
that was very inexplicable, whilst their wives were notoriously 
the reverse of perfect, and their homes by no means models of 
cleanliness. 

However, on the whole, young Nat’s naturally ardent imagina- 
tion had been, as it were, so strictly disciplined by circumstances 
during his quiet boyhood and early youth, that it had not added 
in any way to his intellectual attractions, enhanced joys of which 
he had had no experience, or embittered troubles which were 
destined to come later on, as it were, witharush. Indeed, his life 
continued entirely uneventful, until, when he was thirty years old, 
his uncle died very suddenly. 

The day of old Nat’s death the latter rode, during the after- 
noon, to the nearest country town, as young Nat suspected, upon 
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some mysterious errand, for it was not market day. He did not 
even return at his usual hour, and at length Nat sent the yard- 
boy and his two farm-labourers to bed, and sat up himself in the 
kitchen with old Dora the housekeeper, a woman of an extremely 
superstitious turn of mind, who was occasionally capable of almost 
fervid eloquence. This evening she was unusually silent, and did 
not care to express her sense of uneasiness. 

At length Nat rose with some impatience and said : ‘I b’lieves, 
Dora, I'll be goin’ down a bit iv th’ road. Maybe Oi’d meet me 
uncle.’ 

He started accordingly and walked some distance along the 
high road. Though it was past eleven o’clock it was still light 
enough, this July evening, to recognise anyone passing, and pre- 
sently Nat saw his uncle’s short thickset figure approaching. 

‘Well, uncle,’ he called out, ‘whativer kep ye out so late, an’ 
where did ye lave old Orange the mare ?’ 

Old Nat made no reply. To his nephew’s unbounded surprise, 
he glided towards him noiselessly and with extraordinary celerity, 
and finally past him and disappeared in the direction of the farm. 
Nat turned and hastened after him. On entering the house, 
however, he found Dora still alone in the kitchen. 

‘Where did me uncle go whin he come in?’ he asked. 

‘Sure he niver come in ’t all,’ Dora answered. 

‘ Niver come in ‘tall,’ he repeated. ‘He actially passed me on 
th’ road tin minutes ago. He hadn’t th’ mare, an’ he was walkin’ 
loike th’ wind. I called to him, but he niver answered, but med 
fur home ; thin I turned an’ follyed him.’ 

‘Take care but ’twas his fetch ye seen,’ said the old woman. 
‘Go, Nat, fur Gawd’s sake, an’ call the min, an’ go look fur y’er 
uncle. I misdoubt me ’tis but his dead body ye’ll foind.’ 

Nat, who was beginning to feel seriously uneasy, thought it 
as well to take her advice. He called up the men, and proceeded 
along the road to look for his uncle. The men carried a shutter, 
and, as a matter of fact, about two miles from the farm they found 
the old man’s dead body lying in the middle of the road, and saw 
old Orange grazing at a little distance. The animal’s knees were 
so badly cut it was evident that she had fallen and thrown her 
master heavily to the ground. 

However, it is unnecessary to linger over these details It is 
sufficient to say that Nat’s grief for his uncle was sincere but not 
so extreme as his confusion and dismay, when, a few hours later, 
he made certain equally unexpected and startling discoveries. 
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CuHapTer II. 


A SURPRISE, 


It appeared that his uncle had lately negotiated a marriage for 
him without his knowledge or consent; that old Nat had, indeed, 
carried matters with a high hand; that he had arranged all the 
preliminaries ; had given orders to the mother of the bride-elect 
about the settlements—orders which she had carefully carried out ; 
and had actually named the wedding-day. Money had naturally 
been the paramount influence in determining old Nat’s choice of 
a wife for his nephew. Eliza Jane Scarlet, of Maryville Farm near 
Glengal, in the west of Ireland, was an heiress. She was the 
daughter of old Nat’s first cousin, John Scarlet, who had died of 
smallpox, when that disease was devastating Glengal some years 
before. She was an only child, and exactly young Nat’s age— 
thirty. Old Nat, however, had not been wholly uninfluenced by 
romantic considerations; as a very young man, he had been much 
in love with Mrs. Scarlet, then Eliza Jane Judge. Since she had 
married his cousin John Scarlet he had never seen her. Indeed, 
his decision about her daughter and his nephew had been al- 
together the result of a sudden inspiration, upon which he had 
acted with his usual promptitude. His too sanguine hopes had 
endowed a person he had never seen with inherited charms it was 
possible she might not possess, and had exaggerated the amount 
of wealth she would eventually possess. 

In his uncle’s pockets Nat found all the correspondence con- 
nected with the affair. It would be impossible to imagine anything 
more characteristic than old Nat’s letters—copies of which he had 
carefully preserved—and no doubt they would have been ex- 
tremely amusing to anyone but his nephew. However, Mrs. Scarlet’s 
letters filled Nat, who had much sensitiveness, with positive despair. 

Old Nat had gone into town the afternoon of the day of his 
death for the purpose of signing his will. In the will he left his 
nephew the interest of his farm, of which he had a long lease, and 
also his ample savings, amounting to over eleven hundred pounds, 
on one condition, that he married, on or before the tenth day of 
the following month August, his cousin Jane Scarlet, it being then 
the twenty-ninth of July. 

All day old Nat had been looking forward to telling his coy and 
retiring nephew of the trick he had played him about his marriage, 
and to overcoming any objections he might possibly make, by 
informing him of the signing of the will, and by describing its 
contents. 
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During the few days immediately succeeding his uncle’s death 
Nat had many quiet hours in which to ponder over his position ; 
after all,a very ordinary one for a young man of his class and of his 
country. The difficulty of his position lay in this—that he did not 
happen to be, by any means, an ordinary young man, and, therefore, 
unfortunately, the longer he thought of the matter the less he 
liked it. He, who had all his life disliked women and looked 
forward to a career of bachelor peace and independence, found 
himself suddenly deprived of the support and countenance of his 
uncle, and engaged to marry, in a fortnight or less, a woman 
whom he had never seen, and of whose probable age, character, or 
appearance he knew nothing. 

He had stillan air of boyish purity and freshness, and a some- 
what demure and exaggerated quietness of voice and aspect. He 
was tall, and slight, almost to frailness. His head was small, his 
hair brown, and his naturally brown complexion bronzed by the sun. 
He had a short but not ill-shaped nose, fine teeth, and rather 
thick lips, which betrayed, by their occasional tremulousness 
perhaps an almost morbid sensitiveness. His eyes were 
handsome, almond-shaped, with rather full lids, and in colour 
dark brown. 

His ordinary dress was a worn old corduroy waistcoat and 
trousers (he never wore a coat except on Sundays, or when he 
went to a fair), a very white shirt, and a battered old jerry hat, low 
in the crown, and narrow in the brim, and placed too far back 
upon his head not to detract seriously from his good looks. He 
wore no hair upon his face and shaved every morning. 

During the evening of the day on which his uncle had been 
buried Nat joined Dora by the kitchen hearth. The men had gone 
to bed and the place was quiet. 

‘I b'lieves I’m goin’ to Glingal by th’ airly train tomorra, 
Dora,’ he said slowly. 

‘So best,’ she answered drily. 

‘ What’s yer opinan, Dora, iv this marridge as me uncle up an’ 
settled afore his death ?’ he went on. 

The old woman hesitated. At length she said: 

‘To be candid wid ye, Nat, it looks to moy jedgemint vury 
loike buyin’a pig in a poke. But thin ye’r uncle knew that iv he 
didn’t settle the marridge at onct, ye’d surely shlip ye’r hiad out 
iv th’ noose.’ 

Nat groaned. 

‘She’ve money any way,’ he said. 

*‘Faix, Nat, boy, money ain’t iverything,’ said Dora, ‘It can 
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make ye vuwry comfortable, but it can’t make ha’appy, an ha’appi- 
ness an’ comfort is two vury differint things!’ 

‘I’m sure I’ll hate th’ very soight iv her,’ he said vehemently. 

‘Take care will ye hate th’ vury soight iv her? Take care iv 
yersel, Nat, me boy. Thovgh gintle as a lamb ye’r thrue as 
timpered stheel. I misdoubt me, Nat, but iv ye onct cared fur a 
wooman, but it ’ud go vury ha’ard;wid ye. Take care will ye hate 
her! ’Tis somehow bore in upon me moind as ye’ve a bad toime 
afore ye, Nat.’ 

‘How so?’ he asked in some alarm. Dora’s intuitions were, as 
a rule, not to be despised. 

She rose to her feet. She was a tall woman with flaring dark 
eyes, and wild elf-locks over which she wore no cap. ‘ Take care, 
she said, waving her hand at the unfortunate Nathaniel; ‘ take 
care as she don’t lead ye captif at her choriot whales! Take care 
as she don’t schatter that stiff proide iv ye’r’s in th’ dust! Take 
care as she don’t wear ye’r bleedin’ schalp a-danglin’ at her belt! 
Ye b’lieves th’ wooman don’t live as ’ll conquer ye, Nat. In th’ 
worrds iv Scripture, I say—‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take hade lest he fall.”’ 

Nat flushed. ‘As ye’r off an th’ praching tack, Dora,’ he said, 
‘I b’lieves I'll g’up to bed.’ 


CuHaprTer III. 


GLENGAL, 


THE next afternoon a strong southerly breeze was rustling the 
sedges by a certain river in the wild west. It shook the ears of 
ripening oats and barley, and played amongst the fading water 
lilies. Hay-cocks still stood amidst the bright green aftergrass in 
the low-lying fields by the river, and above them rose a district 
cold, barren, and grey. However, the cultivated farms on the left 
bank, with their fine old trees and pleasant gardens, made, by force 
of contrast, the wild grey country above them and at the other 
side of the river seem only more picturesque. 

From the winding road above the left bank there was an ex- 
tensive view of the river and of the lake some three miles farther 
on, environed here and there by districts indescribably desolate and 
wild, by great stretches of dark spongy bog and coarse wind-swept 
grassand rushes. On the eastern side of the lake the stony country 
appeared bleached by the sun, winds, and rains of centuries an 
almost dazzling white. On the north-eastern horizon rose a chain 
of mountains half lost in pale purple mist. 
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A bank of clouds was moving up from the south across the 
deep azure of the sky ; the river and the lake—which latter seemed 
to be some twenty or twenty-five miles long by five or eight broad 
—were a dark slate grey and driven into ripples by the wind ; the 
sunshine was a mellow gold, and brought into strong relief the 
emerald grass, golden corn, patches of bottle-green potatoes, and 
woods, which, opposite Maryville Farm, lined the right bank for 
some distance. 

Here and there a solitary mountain ash overhung the road 
above, its clustered berries a pale orange not yet deepened into 
scarlet. Clumps of purple heather bloomed in stony places, and 
clusters of ripening blackberries sprang from amidst the boulders. 

Two farmhouses stood on a height above the left bank of the 
river, only separated by a field. Mrs. Crashman, a Protestant 
widow, lived in one with her daughter, and Mrs. Scarlet and her 
daughter Eliza Jane in the other. Both houses had slated roofs 
and yellow-tinted walls; both were square and low, all the rooms 
having been built on the ground floor. In front of each house 
there were two windows at each side of a porch with diamond 
panes, gay with flowers. Roses and creepers covered Mrs. Scarlet’s 
walls; Mrs. Crashman’s stood bare. 

Half-a-century before the Scarlets and Crashmans had mi- 
grated from a northern county to Glengal. The Scarlets had set- 
tled at Maryville Farm, and the Crashmans at Hareville Farm. 
They were then connected by marriage, and now the old intimacy 
between the families continued, relieved from its monotony by 
the jealous rivalry of the two widows. Both farms were chiefly 
under grass, and each widow kept a large dairy, which, so near 
Glengal, proved a source of considerable profit. 

Just now there was only one boat on the river. Nat Scarlet 
was sitting in the stern, but he was not steering. His muscular 
brown hands were clasped upon his knees, and he was bending for- 
ward with a slight flush upon his face and anew light in his dark 

‘eyes. He was, for the moment, completely absorbed in his steady 
and even slightly impassioned contemplation of a girl who was 
rowing with all the ease and grace born of long practice. 

He has called her Eliza Jane, and she has answered to that 
name as a matter of course. She went to meet him at the railway 
station, where he arrived by a midday train. She saw his black 
box, with N.S. painted in white letters on the lid, placed in adon- 
key-cart for conveyance to the farm, and she then walked down to 
the river with him, ordered him into the stern of the boat, and 
proceeded to row him to the farm. She did not, however, bestow 
upon him a single glance of interest or word of welcome, 
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She was a somewhat severe and cold-looking young woman of 
middle height evidently, and about twenty-five years of age, witha 
straight and agile figure and a neat but not impossible waist. Her 
somewhat colourless complexion was tanned by the sun toa golden 
brown. Her rather large features were commanding, and their 
dark lashes did not soften the uncompromising sternness of her 
singularly clear blue eyes. She appeared the very embodiment 
of strength—the sort of strength that might possibly be intolerant 
of other people’s weakness, though never ungenerously so. 

Her dress was a rough red petticoat, over which was pinned 
“up,” in the fashion of the country, a cotton gown of brilliant 
salmon-pink and sage-green stripes. 

She had looked at Nat occasionally with a cursory and perhaps 
a slightly contemptuous glance. 

After a long silence he said at length: ‘ Ye lives in a beautiful 
wild country, Eliza Jane.’ 

‘Yis,’ she said; ‘’tis a beautiful wild country, for thim as 
loikes wildness. At fust, whin I come here as a child, I thought 
th’ grey sthones turrible lonesome an’ sad; and now I feels as 
iv I’d shmother in any other place, th’ air is so fresh an’ sthrong. 

‘ Tis loike v’er-sel in that,’ said Nat. 

She stared. 

‘Ye’r uncle’s suddint death must have been a grade shock,’ 
she observed coldly. 

‘Yis,’ he said; ‘’twas a grade shock surely; but ’twas a grader 
shock to foind out all iv a suddint what he’d up an’ been an’ gone 
an’ done, an’ that I was to be married in a fortnight.’ 

His eye flashed at the recollection, then softened strangely. 

‘Gawd knows,’ he went on, ‘he carried matthers wid a 
hoigh hand. But it’s all turned out for th’ best, an’ I’m more nor 
satisfoied, an’ only wishes *twas tomorra was me weddin’ day ; ’tis 
proud and happy Vd be.’ 

‘ An’ whativer has med ye up an’ change yer mind all iv a sud- 
dint ?’ she asked with an indifferent laugh. 

‘Sure I’ve seen ye, Eliza Jane,’ he said somewhat sadly. 

She laughed consumedly. ‘I dunno what that have to say to 
it,’ she said. She laughed again and again. 

‘An’ yit,’ said Nat, ‘afore this day for’noight we'll be man an’ 
wife.’ His sudden rage, the severity of his voice, the contempt in 
his eyes, had its due effect; the girl flushed violently, and ceased 
to laugh. 

‘ Faix, I b’lieves,’ she said slowly, after a pause,‘ as ye’ve been 
an’ gone an’ tuk me fur me cousin Eliza Jane Scaarlet, th’ gurl as 
yer to marry. Sure I’m only Eliza Jane Judge, Missus 
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Eca‘arlet’s niece. It niver sthruck me whin ye called me Eliza 
Jane as ye cud suppose fur wan momint as J was th’ gurl ye’r 
goin’ to marry. Be th’ way, I’m usually called Elizabeth.’ 

With a few swift strokes she sent the boat into the left bank, 
and in another moment the wretched Nat was following her up 
the narrow path to the farmhouse. His suspense appeared more 
intolerable than ever under the shock of the strangely bitter disap- 
ment he had just sustained. 

As he entered the hall Elizabeth Judge said, with all the calm- 
ness of profound indifference : 

‘ Eliza Jane Sca‘arlet is waitin’ fur ye in the red parlour ; here 
is th’ dure,’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


ELIZA JANE SCARLET. 


THE red parlour was a small square room to the left of the hall 
with dark red walls and a sanded earthen floor. There was a sofa 
in the southern window with a very high back and a red cover. Some 
chairs of dark oak with high backs were ranged at decent intervals 
round the walls. In the centre of the room stood an old oak table, 
on which Elizabeth had arranged some books of her own— she had 
a passion for reading—and on which she had placed an old china 
bowl filled with fine carnations, rose-coloured, sulphur, and clove. 
In the old brass fender she had placed a many-blossomed plant of 
scarlet geranium, flanked on either side by atall fern. In the full 
glare of summer light, by the uncurtained window near the porch, 
stood Eliza Jane Scarlet, waiting for Nat. 

It was difficult to believe that she was only thirty, so faded 
she was and wan. Her sallow complexion had acquired a bluish 
tint, and her thin fair hair was already grey. Her pale blue eyes 
were large and prominent and showed an abnormal amount of 
white, or rather, to be strictly accurate, of yellow, and the pupils 
were almost invisible. Indeed, she had always had weak sight. 
She was tall and thin to emaciation. Her pale hands were narrow, 
and her fingers limp and long. 

She was really one of those extremely respectable and suffering 
women whose lives it is always painful to contemplate. Naturally 
indolent, there had been in her life no necessity for hard work, and 
though she had not had any regular illness, she had never known 
what it was to be strong; nor had she ever known what it was to 
be glad or to enjoy or to minister in any way to the enjoyment of 
others, 
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As Nat came forward and stood for some time talking at the 
window he gradually understood all these things. His usual quiet 
penetration—which had been the cause of much of his distaste for 
women, and which is so rare in men where the softer sex is con- 
cerned—had become sharpened into extraordinary acuteness. 
Since he had arrived in Glengal a few hours before, he seemed to 
have become endowed with half-a-dozen new senses. He saw more 
clearly ; he thought more profoundly ; he reasoned more accurately 
and faster; and, alas! he felt more, infinitely more, acutely, than 
would have seemed possible, under any circumstances, a week 
before. As he stood by the window he felt confused by the rush 
of new thoughts, thoughts deep and beautiful, thoughts new and 
fresh, thoughts miserable and despairing. 

‘I didn’t go down to the river to meet ye,’ said Eliza Jane, as 
they sat down on the red sofa; ‘ becase whoy ? I seldom goes out. 
Indade, I thought ye’d loike th’ row up wid Elizabeth, as yer uncle 
mentioned in wan iv his letthers as ye were fond iv th’ wather, 
an’ a grade rower, an’ swimmer, an’ diver. We wanst had a 
wather-dog called Diver.’ 

‘Me uncle’s house is on th’ bordhers iv a lake,’ said Nat. 

‘It’s yer house now, anyway,’ she said. ‘I’m sure I was niver 
more surprised nor whin I read ye’r uncle’s fust letther. I’d gev 
up all iday iv marridge. Indade,I said to me muther at th’ 
toime as I didn’t feel aqual to th’ duties iv married loife, an’ she 
thin an’ there flew into th’ most tremindjous passion. She’s a 
very warrm-timpered woman, Nat, an’ that’s th’ thruth. Ob, 
Nat, iv ye only heerd hersel’ an’ Mrs. Crashmin foightin’! Nelly 
Revel th’ fishwoman in Glingal is make and moild to’em. I do 
declare,’ she added, ‘ here’s me muther’s step down th’ passage. 
She was a hansom gurl, I b’lieves; but she’s a b¢g woman now, 
Nat, an’ a noisy woman.’ 

This information was very unnecessary, for Mrs. Scarlet im- 
mediately entered the room, and began to talk to Nat in a loud 
metallic voice. She was tall, stout, and fair, though probably over 
sixty years old. Her complexion was white and pink, her features 
still handsome, though devoid of all refinement and intellectual 
charm such as rendered the fine countenance of Eliza Jane Judge 
so remarkable. She wore a grey linsey gown and an enormous 
blue check cotton apron. 

‘How are ye, Nathaniel?’ she said. ‘Ye’r more bhoyish loike 
nor I expected. Ye’r uncle said ye were thretty ye’r last birth- 
day.’ 

Nat wished they would not quote his uncle’s letters. 
‘I was sorry fur th’ pore man’s suddint death,’ Mrs, Scarlet 
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continued. ‘In th’ midst iv loife we are in death.” ’Tis seldom 
ye hears iv a man gettin’ his neck broke in that aisy-goin’ manner 
jist be a fall from th’ back iv a horse. But,’ she said, ‘I’m sure 
ye’'re hungry.’ 

‘Not very,’ he answered. 

‘ Elizabeth has ye’r dinner ready in th’ kitchen. She left it 
ready on th’ table afore goin’ out to feed the fowls. I has a 
hundred head iv fowl altogether, Nat.’ 

She rose and led the way to the kitchen. Nat followed her in 
dreary silence. She impressed him unfavourably. She seemed 
more tactless and coarse than he had expected even from the 
perusal of her letters to his uncle. 

He seated himself at the table in the western window and 
looked out at Elizabeth, who was feeding the fowls in the yard. 
In this somewhat arduous task she was assisted by Garret Owen, 
the stable-boy, a rugged urchin, whose clothes were kept upon his 
person by an ingenious arrangement of pins—large brass pins. 
His buttons had fallen off long before, when he first began to out- 
grow his clothes. 

Mrs. Scarlet daily lectured him on the subject of the pins. 
‘I do declare, thim pins will surely fly yit, Garryown, an’ lave ye 
muther-naked, a show to th’ world an’ a disgrace to me respectable 
place. I gives ye warnin’ in toime, iv thim pins goes, ye goes 
afther ’em.’ 

Presently she ran behind the table at which Nat was sitting, 
and leaned out of the open window, screaming: ‘Thim young 
Peekin ducks, Elizabeth, is more loike a pack iv Rooshin wolves on 
th’ thrack iv a thraveller nor they’re loike young ducks. Garryown, 
ye young ruffan, how dar ye up an’ breed sich confusion stid iv 
helpin’ Lizzie to dhrive thim wolfish young Peekins frum th’ 
turkeys’ curds an’ oatmale ?’ 

Here Garret Owen affected great zeal. 

‘ Be jabers,’ said Mrs. Scarlet, ‘his pins ull raly fly this toime, 
an iv they do P 

She turned to Nat with a sudden air of recollection, and sitting 
down at the table, began: ‘ Well, Nat, me boy, and how does ye 
loike dear Eliza Jane?’ 

‘ She’s aisy-goin’,’ he murmured, ‘ vury aisy-goin’.’ 





‘She’s all that an’ more,’ she continued. ‘Ah! Nat, ye’r th’ 


happy an’ fortunit man to git sich a treasure as Eliza Jane. Think, 
Nat, jist think iv th’ dear gintle intherestin’ crature she is! Think, 
Nat, jist think iv th’ fortun’ she’ll have! Compare her wid Eliza- 
beth as is that cowld, an’ stiff, an’ proud, she’d freeze a man! I 
do assure ye, Nat, Elizabeth is th’ masther iv this house. She 
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manidges th’ dairy! She’s th’ keeper iv all t’ accounts! She 
makes th’ butther! She ordhers in th’ craps, an’ she sells the 
farrm produce! Three Papisher fellows up an’ bowdly axed her 
to marry thim widin th’ last foive year.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Nat. 

‘Iv course she refused em. “I niver seen to me knowledge 
th’ man yit as I’d call masther,” she said to me.’ 


Nat shivered. ' 
‘°Tain’t cowld ye are,’ said Mrs. Scarlet in surprise. 
‘I b’lieves,’ he said coldly, ‘th’ wind an’ th’ wather was 


sha’arp.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CRASHMANS. 


Two hours later the family were assembled at tea at the table 
in the western window where Nat had dined. The sunshine 
poured in on the sanded floor, white-washed walls, and snowy 
tables ; upon all the order and cleanliness which were in such 
striking contrast to the squalor of ordinary west Irish farm- 
kitchens. 

Mrs. Scarlet sat at the head of the table pouring tea from a 
brown delf teapot into blue delf cups with willow patterns. 
Elizabeth sat at the foot and cut great squares of home-made 
bread. Nat sat at one side with the indolent Eliza Jane, who ap- 
peared to have little appetite. 

The conversation was not general; no one spoke except Mrs. 
Scarlet, and though Nat said nothing, he thought the more. 

He saw that Elizabeth’s were the strong and capable hands 
that made up for every one’s deficiencies ; that Garret Owen and 
Margaret Hamlin the maid—a giddy girl of sixteen—made it 
rule not to perform any duty whatever unless Elizabeth’s eyes 
were upon them; that Mrs. Scarlet was a politician and a violent 
partisan ; that she was extremely religious, and had a tenacious 
memory for texts, which she had an unfortunate habit of quoting 
inappositely on every possible or impossible occasion ; that she 
had innumerable homely proverbs at her fingers’ ends, and 
grotesque sayings of all sorts, which she described as—cants ; 
that, extraordinary to relate, maternal pride was her strongest 
passion. 

Just as the tea was nearly over, she said to her daughter, 
‘ Well, thank Gawd, there’s no chance iv thim Crashmins this 
afthernoon, any way.’ 

Perhaps the irony of fate caused Garret Owen to rush at that 
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moment to the window and to roar; ‘Thim Crashmins is jist come 
up to th’ front porch, an’ Maggotamlin is gone to let ’em in.’ 

Elizabeth turned pale. 

Eliza Jane fixed a pale glare full of inscrutable meaning upon 
Nat. 

Mrs. Scarlet half rose, then sank into her seat and wrung her 
large hands. 

‘Th’ Crashmins afther all,’ she gasped. ‘Th’ Lord save us an’ 
purtict us. I see ’tall! Gloxana Crashmin have come on a voyage 
iv discovery, an’ to make fierce luve to Nathaniel Scarlet, jist to 
wex and worrit dear Eliza Jane.’ 

Nat did not receive this alarming and delicately conveyed in- 
telligence with indifference; he flushed. Having hitherto care- 
fully avoided female society, he was not inured to such personali- 
ties. 

In a moment, however, the Crashmans appeared. 

Mrs. Crashman was a sallow little woman with black eyes and 
hair. She wore a straight black gown and thin black cape. Her 
daughter Gloxana was tall and had an extremely high colour and 
rather bold features. 

‘We come,’ said Mrs. Crashman, ‘to inquire fur dear Eliza 
Jane Judge, an’ to offer our warmest congratulations an her suddint 
ingagement to wan Nathaniel Sca’arlet, a northern farmer. 
This is th’ young mon, I s’ppose,’ and she pointed at Nat. 

‘Eliza Jane Judge,’ repeated Mrs. Scarlet violently. ‘Oh! 
to hear th’ turrible suggestions Mrs. Crashmin do be makin’ out iv 
malice. She knows as well as I knows, Nat, that it’s me daughter 
an’ not me niece as ye’r ingaged to.’ 

Nat was silent and flushed again. 

‘Surely ye’r not in airnest,’ remonstrated Mrs. Crashman. 
‘ Surely’ tain’t pore Eliza Jane as is goin’ to be marrid at this toime 
iv day. She’s not aqual to th’ cares iv marrid loife, not but what 
he’s a wakely crature hisself, long an’ thin. Sure, whin he stud 
up jist now to hand aroun’ th’ griddle bread it shruck ‘me as he 
was givin’ at the knees!’ 

‘Givin’ at the knees!’ repeated Mrs. Scarlet furiously. ‘ He’s 
no sich a thing as givin’ at the knees. How dar ye, Mrs. Crashmin, 
iv ye was twinty toimes a frin’ and naybour, up an’ cheek yer 
betthers? Gawd knows th’ Sca/arlets is far afore th’ Crashmins 
any day.’ 

‘T’ll have ye to know, Mrs. Crashmin,’ drawled Eliza Jane with 
some dignity, ‘ that Nathaniel Sca’arlet is engaged to me, an’ niver 
wanst thought iv poor Elizabeth or as much as knew that there 
was sich a person in existence,’ 
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Here Nat could scarce repress a groan. 
blank despair appealed to Elizabeth’s pity. 
Mrs. Crashman ran a cunning eye over him again and again. 
‘He haven’t a moind at aise,’ she snapped, ‘ or moy name ain’t 
Anastasia Crashman! Look, look, Mrs. Sca’arlet, at his colour 
acomin’ an’ agoin’!’ 

‘Be thankful, Anastasia,’ said Mrs. Scarlet with much dignity, 
‘that ye’r daughter’s colour ain’t agoin’ and acomin’; that it’s a 
permanint job! I do declare,’ she added insolently, ‘Gloxana’s 
gettin’ th’ elderly spread. She’s fur all the world loike a big 
bustin’ red paony, full-blowed.’ 

‘ Gloxy, darlin’, said Mrs. Crashman tenderly, ‘do take another 
cup iv tay. Gawd knows ye needs support in th’ company iv 
frinds an’ naybours.’ 

‘Young mon, I’ll trouble ye,’ and she gave her daughter’s cup 
to Nat, who presented.it to Mrs. Scarlet. 

As he returned it to Gloxana, the unfortunate Nathaniel 
received a smile and glance that covered him with confusion. 
His dismay became, if possible, greater than ever when Mrs. 
Scarlet jeered : 

‘There’s eyes an’ teeth fur ye, Nat. She bares th’ wan an’ 
flares th’ other.’ 

‘Oh, hush, aunt, hush!’ implored Elizabeth. 

Eliza Jane glared at Nat with pale sympathy. 

‘ Her poor fa’ather whin he named her Gloxana, little bethought 
him iv th’ crul insults she’d recave,’ said Mrs. Crashman. 

‘He med a grade mistake, ma’am,’ said her friend ; ‘ Gloxee- 
nia’s th’ name. It’s a broad-faced, full-blowed, starin’ flower wid 
a welwet bloom upon it. I niver denyed as Gloxy have a fine 
complexion.’ 

‘ It’s more nor pore Eliza Jane have,’ snapped Mrs. Crashman. 

‘She’s makin’ a fine marridge, anyway,’ said Mrs. Scarlet. 

This was a sore point. 

‘Oh, to think,’ wailed her friend, ‘iv th’ gran matches Gloxy 
eud a med! Toimes an’ agin l’ve gone an me binded knees to 
her to take this mon an’ that!’ 

‘ Be all accounts,’ drawled Eliza Jane, ‘this man an’ that pled 
her vury false.’ 

‘Dear Gloxeenia,’ said Mrs. Scarlet, ‘I often felt fur yer dis- 
appointmints, an’ said to dear Eliza Jane, it was sich a pity that 
ye’r arra niver hit th’ goold. I deloights in archery whin it’s suc- 
cessful.’ 

At this moment various influences combined to overthrow 


His gentleness and 
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Gloxana Crashman’s self-control. She burst into noisy tears, and 
was tenderly led from the scene by Mrs. Crashman. 

Nat Scarlet also seemed singularly ill at ease, and in a few 
minutes sprang to his feet with a violent and profane exclamation. 
He hastily left the house and rushed down the narrow path to the 
river. 

He asked himself was he going mad ? Would the horrid voices 
of those old women ring for ever in his ears? What did this life, 
which he had been wont to regard as a solemn prelude to a limit- 
less eternity of joy or sorrow, really mean? Had his past life been 
a dream from which he had just been awakened, and to what ? 
Not to dream of Eliza Jane’s pale eyes surely. 

He threw himself on the ground with a groan. Then he lit 
his pipe and smoked and dreamed of what might have been; and 
after a time he became inexpressibly soothed by the sweet solitude 
around him: the ripple of the water against the bank; the rustle 
of the wind through the sedge ; the steely glint of the grey river, 
and the silence of the deep woods at the other side, where not 
even a wood-pigeon was cooing. 

No one disturbed him until the sun set and the evening shadows 
deepened into night. 


CHAPTER VI, 


DRIFTING. 


THE weather continued fine for a few days with fresh southerly 
winds, drifting clouds, and hot sunshine. In the air there was a 
fragrant freshness, a subtle sense of promise fulfilled. In Glengal 
the autumn comes early and lingers late; and the beginning of 
autumn there seemed already advanced. 

Nat Scarlet spent most of his time on the river rowing himself 
about in Elizabeth’s boat. He looked ill and careworn, and seldom 
spoke. His taciturnity, however, offended no one. Eliza Jane 
knew that her marriage would be entirely a business transaction, 
and she did not expect Nat to make love to her. She was selfish 
and unsympathetic to a degree. Her own physical sensations 
bounded, as it were, her mental horizon, and she could never soar 
above them. It did not occur to her that Nat was ill or un- 
happy. 

Elizabeth alone understood him and measured with accurate 
eye the full extent of his carefully concealed admiration for her- 
self. She saw little of him, however, and never spoke of him to 
her cousin Eliza Jane. She busied herself with careful preparations 
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for the wedding, which, it was arranged, should take place on the 
10th of August. 

Cold and reserved to an exceptional degree, Elizabeth had 
apparently no power whatever of expressing her thoughts in words, 
and perhaps this was fortunate—for she thought of everything. 
She was positively afflicted with an acutely logical and penetrating 
mind that recklessly suggested unto itself all sorts of impossible 
problens. 

She was a striking contrast to Mrs. Scarlet, who was the victim 
of arestless energy which bore no useful results. Her days were 
spent in rushing aimlessly hither and thither, and in screaming, 
with many profane and ridiculous exclamations, contradictory 
orders to Margaret Hamlin and Garret Owen. 

There was now a comparatively idle time on the farm before 
the beginning of harvest, and each day’s simple routine was the 
same. The family, with the exception of Eliza Jane, rose between 
five and six o’clock. They breakfasted in the kitchen at eight, dined 
there at one, had tea at five, and oatmeal porridge for supper at 
nine o'clock. 

Sunday, his first Sunday at Glengal, appeared to Nat the 
saddest day he had ever spent, though he did not know that before 
it was over it would be the most eventful. 

In the morning he drove into Glengal to church with Mrs. 
Scarlet and Eliza Jane. The early hours of the afternoon he was 
obliged to spend with Eliza Jane sitting by the river. 

Finally he proposed that he should row her up to the big lake 
after tea. She said she would like the row, and suggested that 
Elizabeth should join them and take an oar. This the latter con- 
sented to do. However, at the last moment, just as they were 
about to start, Eliza Jane changed her mind, and insisted on 
returning home on the plea of a headache, brought on suddenly 
by the glare of the sun on the water, and finally Nat and Eliza- 
beth started alone. 

Nat, who was a famous oar, rowed ; Elizabeth sat at the stern, 
and steered. 

She wore a scarlet woollen Tam o’ Shanter cap, knitted by her- 
self, and her striped cotton gown pinned up as usual over her red 
petticoat. It was a gloomy evening in spite of the occasional 
bursts of sunshine, and the brilliant colouring of her dress and 
of her eyes contrasted with the background of sullen sky and 
water. 

Nat threw off his coat and hat, and rowed in his white shirt, 
red necktie, and bright ‘ Nankin’ coloured corduroy trousers, the 
latter very wide in the legs, 
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I usually take Garryown to row,’ said Elizabeth as they started. 
‘ He’s fond iv th’ wather.’ 

‘Fond iv th’ wather indade!’ said Nat scornfully. ‘ He’s a 
dom young ruffan ; that’s what he is. Iv a man was afther him 
he’d break his head; but he plays an ye, Elizabeth.’ 

‘He’s no wuss nor Maggotamlin,’ said Elizabeth coldly. She 
was loyal even to Garret Owen. 

‘ There’s a pairiv’em init, said Nat. ‘ Ye spiles’em entoirely, 
Elizabeth.’ 

There was a long silence and Elizabeth gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of the hour. 

They rowed for some distance up the river before they entered 
a narrow channel to the right, where the river divided into two 
branches, flowing at each side of a boggy uninhabited island. 
Already the wind, which had been fresh all day, began to rise, 
and to come sweeping over the surface of the water in sudden 
squalls. 

‘Iv th’ wind gits any hoigher,’ Elizabeth said, ‘ it will be rough 
in th’ big lake.’ 

‘ What’s a puff iv wind here an’ there whin we’re not sailin’ ?’ 
asked Nat. ‘ What odds iv it do roise ?’ 

‘Tl not lit th’ waves swamp us anyway,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ iv 
steerin’ ’ull save us.’ 

(To be concluded.) 
DENIS DESMOND. 
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‘Bon Garcon.’ 


THERE is a little corner in Southern Italy where Arcady still 
lingers ; once I was in the habit of spending every spring there, 
but I shall never go again. Yet it is to me the most beautiful 
place in the world. 

One lands at the Marina and climbs the hill, winding up, up, 
up the long white high road, which is like a shelf along the edge 
of the cliff. 

High above one’s head hangs the mountain, leaning forward 
stark and grim ; below the wall of the road the ground falls sheer 
away to the sea; one sees nothing but the great shining plain 
and the threatening mountain. 

Round and round curves the road between those two silent 
watching enemies, till suddenly, without warning, one reaches the 
plateau and comes out in a land of desire. 

It is only to climb a wall, and then to walk onward without 
let or hindrance through the wheatfields under the olives, where 
the young green wheat-blades are like swords for keenness, and 
their colour strikes on the soul like a song too sweet for words, 
and yet brave withal. And below the wheat on the lower terraces 
are the beanfields, sweet and heavy, where a man may lie full length 
on the short grass of the threadlike paths and feel nothing but 
the warm odours, the little winds over the blossoms, be conscious 
of nothing but the glory of the wheat, the flickering shades of 
the gnarled olives in the afternoon light, and if he lies still enough 
the sound of the nightingale learning its song. And yet he may 
be sick at heart! 

As I lay there the livelong April day, neither reading nor 
thinking, nor grateful to God for His wind and His beanfields, 
but with my fingers in my ears to shut out the sound of the night- 
ingale, who sang loud, so loud! 

For, instead of the young spring-tide, I saw nothing but a 
woman, standing as first I saw her, dressed in white from head to 
foot, with bare arms and shoulders, a wreath of brown winter ivy 
round her golden head and a great garland of it on her gown. 

There she stood and looked me in the eyes, with a straight 
grave glance. 

Not the look she gave men as a rule; I found that out soon 
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enough, for if ever there was a woman coquette, séduisante (my 
English is not good at best, it leaves me always when I speak of 
her), it was she—Suzon. 

I used to watch her often as she talked to men with that 
quick grace she had, and being used to analysing faces—it is my 
profession for that matter, I who am a doctor—I saw that she, 
whom most women hated for her lovers, whom most men adored 
and thought a soft warm plaything, wne vraie femme, was in reality 
as cold as a stone image. 

It was a very pretty play which went on around her, with 
often a change in the jeune premier, but she did not act in it 
herself. 

She piped carelessly and all her court danced, but she grew 
neither warm nor weary. 

I am not very sure how I came to be so friendly with her; I 
think she began it. I am owrs, and would not have presumed. 

But. we fell into a way of walking over the hills together, and 
sitting on the cliffs in the noondays, looking out over a sea like 
the glory of God for light and colour; talking of many things 
sometimes, sometimes quite silent, lying in the sun; I with my 
hat over my eyes, drinking in the scents of the spring air, just 
seeing the splendour of a bush of yellow broom standing out 
against the violet sea; she with her head flung back on the short 
dry grasses, often enough a cigarette in her mouth. 

As the days went by we grew quietly nearer one another, 
insensibly, till one morning I asked her something. 

The fact was, all the place was ringing with her doings. The 
men with whom she had amused herself for a time, not all 
being gentlemen, handled her name in the cafés without too 

much courtesy. And the women had always hated her for her 
beauty, her toilettes, her artistic reputation ; young as she was, 
she had had a mention at the Salon. 

So I asked her if it really amused her sufficiently to be worth 
the price. 

She shook her head. 

When she was not painting she grew horribly ennwyée; she 
must do something. And then it was not all her fault, she said. 

‘It is to a great extent,’ I told her. ‘You lead men on 
horribly (not me—ce n'est pas la peine—but most men). As 
soon as they make love to you they disgust you, repel you; you 
fling them over none too gently, and, well—enjin, they talk.’ 

She nodded. I fancy she knew quite well what sort of reputa- 
tion she had. But presently she said with amusement : 

‘So you do not care about me—you ?’ 
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‘I like you so much that I do not like them to speak of you 
as they do. You are always bon gargon to me,’ I cried, turning 
sharply on her; ‘why cannot you translate it literally and be a 


“ good boy” always? Drop your coquetry, take life frankly ; you 
would do better.’ 


She did not answer. 

The sun was hot, she began to look tired, and said she had 
work to do, she must go home. I thought she did not like what 
T had said. But I walked to her villa with her, and as I stood in 
the loggia and bade her good-bye, she put her hand into mine. 

And something prompting me, I said very low: 

‘Be a good boy!’ 

She looked me in the face. 

‘T will,’ she said, as though she were making a vow. 

And she did, I know, for I never again saw in her that light 
manner which I had always disliked ; I never heard her talking 
to men as I had heard her often enough. 

And we were rather more together than ever. She would not 
let me treat her as a woman; indeed, she was the only woman I 
ever knew who was, au fond, bon gargon—who knew the meaning 
of camaraderie. 

But my relation to her was getting all pose, and I knew it. 

‘Mon camarade, mon beau gargon, mon ami,’ I said to her; 
and in my soul I called her ‘ Ma rose blonde, ma chérie.’ 

I made up my mind to go away; it was all I coulddo. She 
knew nothing about my wife, and of course I knew I must tell 
her. 

So one very windy unpleasant day, as we were sitting in a 
little sheltered cove on the shore, I ‘screwed my courage to the 
sticking place’ and told her I must go to Rome. 

I had had a very tiresome letter and was out of tune, like the 
day, and I did not say it nicely. 

‘ Why do you go?’ she asked, looking at me where she sat, 
close against the eternal rock, the glorious strong sea crashing 
and foaming in at her very feet. 

I threw a stone into the water and waited to see where it 
fell. Then I said quite steadily : 

‘ Because there is no use in my staying.’ 

‘Certainly not. Since you are well enough to go back to your 
work,’ she assented (for I go to my Arcady because I do not sleep 
in Rome). Yet I knew she had understood me. 

She threw a stone into the incoming wave in her turn, then 
she spoke slowly and carefully : 

‘Are you going back to your wife ?’ she said. 
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‘Who told you ?’ said I, not having voice for more. 

‘The princess, I think. The morning -you came into the 
studio and she was there.’ 

I seldom entered Suzon’s house. One morning I had gone to 
ask her about photographing a picture, I remembered, and 
Princesse Mathilde was there. 

‘ What did she say?’ I asked. 

‘Precisely ? She said what a very handsome man you were, 
and what a sad story yours was.’ 

‘ Ah!’ I said stupidly. 

‘Where is your wife?’ Suzon spoke with careful civility. 
‘I suppose you will join her in Rome.’ 

‘My wife, mademoiselle, is, or rather was, in a maison de 
santé. She suffers from incurable homicidal mania.’ 

‘I beg your pardon!’ said my comrade softly, and held out her 
hand to me. 

I took it as it was offered and let it go again. 

She did not ask me any more, nor did I tell her. Of what 
use was it to say that three times had that woman tried to mur- 
der me when crazed by drink, till her own people had had her 
shut up? Or why should I say to my bon gargon that I had only 
that day received a letter from the doctor at the asylum telling 
me that my wife had escaped, and he did not know where she 
was; could I tell him of any haunt in which she was likely to be 
found ? 

I saw no sense in telling all this to Suzon. When a man at 
the age of twenty-three marries a woman thirteen years older, and 
finds out soon after, that besides being addicted to drinking, she 
is of unsound mind and makes pleasing attempts to murder him, 
she and her doings are not a subject on which he is likely to 
dwell. So I held my tongue. 

I never thought she could find me out in my pleasant land, 
though she had been there once with me, long ago; I never 
thought that in her mad hatred she would remember how I in- 
variably spent the spring months there after my winter’s work. 
But I fancied I should find her in Rome. 

‘What are you going to do?’ I asked Suzon. 

‘Work,’ she said quietly. 

She never spoke of it, but I knew she painted for her bread, 
and that she had no idea of saving money, but lived from hand to 
mouth. So I was anxious about her. I could not trust myself to 
think about it. I would keep aw courant with her doings; that 
was all I could do for her, though I knew she was horribly poor, 
and the life of a beautiful woman in Paris is not easy in that case, 
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‘We will have one more walk before I go,’ I said to Suzon, 
and she said ‘ Yes.’ 

So the next day we walked up the terraced high road, up and 
up till we reached the olives and the wheat, and then the bean- 
fields, and, wandering on at our own sweet will, were happy and 
innocent, God knows. 

We sat down at last on the long grass at the edge of the clift 
overhanging the sea, where a little wind came up to us. 

We did not speak of its being our last day ; we talked as usual, 
comrade to comrade, while a nightingale somewhere about kept 
trying his voice in broken ecstasies. 

It was like heaven. 

I lay on the grass; Suzon, not far off, read Leopardi aloud. 
Why she chose that philosophie de désespoir, she who had still 
la joie de vivre, I do not know. But presently I ceased to hear 
her voice. 

I do not sleep at night, and, like all people who have insomnia, 
am utterly unable sometimes to keep from falling into a deep 
sleep, especially in the open air. 

And so I did that day. 

And while I slept that woman must have been creeping up to 
us. For I started, dazed, from my sleep, to see Suzon struggling 
in the grasp of a mad woman on the very verge of the cliff! 

Of course I knew who it was. I was on my feet like a flash, 
but not in time; for, before I could reach her I saw my comrade 
flung out over that awful height ! 

And then two men who had been working in the fields came 
running and caught my wife. I did not wait to hear them tell 
how they had seen her creep up to me, not seeing I was not alone ; 
how, just as she held the knife at my back, Suzon had leapt like 
a cat and caught it from her hand, and how that she-devil had 
turned on her. All that I heard afterwards. Now I ran down 
that zigzag path to the shore and knelt by my little comrade ! 

I thought she was dead, for nearly every bone in her body 
was broken, and her eyes were closed in stupor. I groped for her 
heart with my hand (I who had never touched her). She was 
alive, for I felt it stir; and then she opened her eyes and looked 
at me. 

She knew me, but she did not, I think, remember where she 
was or what had happened. The poor lips tried to speak and 
failed. 

‘Try again, my darling, ma chérie!’ I cried. ‘Tell me, are you 
in pain?’ Though I did not think she was, for her back was 
broken. 
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‘Say it again,’ she whispered. 

‘What ?’ I wondered. In despair I called her by every name I 
had for her and had never used except to my own soul. 

‘ Ma chérie, ma rose blonde, mon amour’ 

‘What you said—I was always—to you!’ she gasped fretfully. 

‘Mon camarade, mon bon gargon,’ I said, hardly able to get 
out the words. 

‘ Bon gar: 


b] 


the murmur died in her throat and her eyes 


closed. Presently I could no longer feel her heart. 

And when I knew she was dead I took her in my arms and 
carried her up to the little plateau, full of wondering peasants, 
where the gendarmes were taking away my wife. But I did not 
see them; I went straight to her house, even to that chamber 
where I had never thought to enter, and laid her on her bed. 

I never kissed her. I was her comrade, not her lover. 


It is two years since then. 

My wife is shut up once more, safely watched now that it does 
not matter. 

I am at my work. Sometimes I am so tired that I can hardly 
undress at night, too tired to sleep. 

But this spring I longed so for my old Arcady that I came in 
spite of myself. It is all the same, all—yet to-day I lay face 
downwards in the beanfields, and if I lifted my head I could not 
see the young wheat for tears. 

ANDRE MENNERT, 
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Che Wild Record of Fabes; Dpeed. 


‘Now, then, here she comes, stand clear there!’ shouted my 
friend the station-master at Bodington, as the misty distance 
grew luminous, while a sullen murmur vibrated into a roar from 
the darkness beyond the last sickly oil-lamp down the platform. 
The station seemed to throb responsively, in tremulous acknow- 
ledgment of a power before whose portentous passage, with all its 
stormy yet controlled accompaniments of fiery hail and gamut of 
noises sounding in one vast complicated discord, increasing and 
diminishing within that veil of lurid vapour, even inanimate 
things may be seen to bow. 

Here, too, however, familiarity breeds contempt. The culmina- 
ting shock had scarcely struck a momentary awe into the few 
spectators who had stood rooted to the spot while the express shot 
past them, when the station-master addressed me in his usual 
quiet, self-confident, but not self-assertive tone. 

‘Do you know whose engine that was, sir?’ 

Now this was a question which I should have liked to be able 
to parry, holding as I did then and do still a post in the Company’s 
service at their headquarters in London. After a brief abortive 
effort to invent a good excuse for my ignorance—I was young at 
the time, and had not arrived at a position of any very grave 
responsibility with regard to such matters—I admitted my in- 
ability to return a satisfactory answer. 

‘You couldn’t expect me to read her name, Mr. Clark; one 
might as well pretend to decipher a telegram as it thrills along 
the wires.’ It was a lame apology, and I knew it. Perhaps, if I 
had not been so nettled at being reduced to make what I regarded 
as almost a confession of inefficiency, I should not have cared to 
frame any apology at all. 

‘There’s only one man that brings his train through Bodington 
at more than fifty miles an hour,’ replied my examiner. ‘If 
“Chimera” was a shorter name than it is, nobody standing in 
this station would ever have had a chance of making it out.’ 

‘“ Chimera!” Why, that’s Speed’s engine, isn’t it ?’ 

‘You ought to know, sir.’ I winced again at this implied 
stigma upon my failure to come up to the standard which I prided 
myself upon having already attained. It could not be denied 
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that the station-master’s reproach, even had it been as shrewdly 
intended as I in my morbid vanity understood it, was far from 
unjustifiable. 

‘You might think that I could have no particular reason for 
knowing who drives an engine that never stops at my station,’ he 
went on. ‘ But the fact is, sir, there’s no one on this line—no, 
not the locomotive superintendent—who knows half what I know 
about Jabez Speed, unless it’s “ Chimera ” herself, only she can’t 
speak, you see; and that’s where I have the pull on her.’ 

‘ Well, what is it that “ Chimera ” would have to tell us about 
her master, if she could speak ?’ I asked ; for I considered it quite 
part of my business to get ihe secret, supposing there was one, out 
of the mysterious mortal who boasted of possessing the sole clue to 
it. To interview Mr. Clark on the subject was ‘all in the day’s 
work ’ for me, I thought ; and it might be accounted in some sort 
as an atonement for the vexatious breakdown of which I had been 
guilty. Besides, I am naturally of an inquiring turn of mind, or 
I should never have gone in for engineering. Surely there can 
be no details regarding one of the Company’s servants on whom 
the working of the line and the security of life and property de- 
pended which ought to be ignored offhand as immaterial before 
an opportunity was allowed of forming something better than a 
prejudice about them. Therefore I was ready to sacrifice my 
train and a comfortable bed by staying at Bodington till next 
morning, should such a desperate step be essential to a full and 
patient hearing of the evidence concerning Jabez Speed, driver of 
one of the most important northward-bound mails in this kingdom. 

The station-master drew me into his little office. _Bodington 
had not yet grown to a size requiring an extensive station, and the 
comfort or discomfort of a station-master’s life is a relative affair, 
like his salary, varying according to the importance of the 
neighbourhood where he may be placed. ‘ We can’t keep out the 
draughts altogether, you see,’ he said, pointing to a cavernous 
aperture under the door, the stone threshold of which was ill 
calculated to stand much wear and tear ; ‘ but we can keep a good 
fire going, anyhow.’ 

‘About Speed, I observed interrogatively; for I had not 
entirely given up hopes of getting on to Crockford that night, and 
the slow train was sure to be at least ten minutes late ; ‘ you were 
saying— 

‘ Well, you know, sir, Jabez and I both come from the same 
district, and I can remember him ever since he was a boy, when 
he began life in the coal-pits. I don’t suppose he rightly 
remembers about me, though. Why, they say he hardly knows 
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his own fireman by sight. If they were to promote his mate and 
give him another, ten to one he’d never find it out, or not for a 
long time.’ 

‘Why not? What’s the matter with the man?’ 

‘ Ah! you may well ask,’ was the decidedly irritating response: 
‘Jabez has always kept very close about himself. You see, he 
was never married, and never was known to take a drink with 
anyone when he was off duty.’ 

‘ Which are points in his favour,’ I commented. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ There are only two creatures in the world to whom he cares 
to say a word; one is his engine, the other is that mongrel dog 
of his that travels along with him. And,’ croned Mr. Clark, 
rubbing his hands slowly together, and eyeing them mistrustfully, 
as though they belonged to someone else who had no right what- 
ever to be listening, ‘ that dog, sir, is a Bodington dog!’ 

Then he rose suddenly, slewed round so as almost to face me, 
turned his back to the fire, and put his pair of untrustworthy 
members out of sight. ‘What’s more,’ he whispered, with his 
head inclined towards me, ‘ Jabez calls him “ North Box.” Now, 
sir, what do you think about it?’ 

He drew himself up, and gazed with an expression of profound 
insight at a cobweb in the angle of wall and ceiling straight in 
front of him. 

‘Well, Mr. Clark,’ I returned, ‘I’ve heard of dogs being 
called “ Boxer,” and why not “ Box,” for short ?’ 

‘ Pre-cisely, sir,’ murmured my enigmatic acquaintance. Then 
he pursed up his lips, and ogled the cobweb in a way that was 
positively owlish. 

There was no use in pretending to see nothing unusual in his 
preliminary remarks about the engine-driver. Once more I was 
compelled to give in, for fear of losing the pith of this provoking 
person’s disclosures. He might have paused till it was time for 
us to part, disclosures or no disclosures, had I not tendered my 
submission by observing— 

‘But, “ North Box”! Yes, of course that makes all the 
difference. What is the connection between this dog and the 
Bodington north signal-box ?’ 

An air of triumph overspread the station-master’s face as he 
immediately accepted my implied tribute to his superior wisdom. 
His sagacity ceased to be merely passive, as he resumed his chair 
opposite mine, and eagerly changed his golden silence into what was 
doubtless its equivalent in the cheaper currency of speech. It 

costs much more to be silent than to speak. I judged that, if 
Jabez Speed could afford to habitually purchase such a luxury, he 
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must have a private mine of his own to draw upon, or he would 
long ago have given up holding his tongue. Was he an intellectual 
millionaire, whose sole use for his hoarded fancies was to spend 
the entire sum of them upon himself, except the pittance which 
he gave in charity to his engine and his dog? Certainly, one 
may be niggardly in thoughts as well asin other goods; and people 
are occasionally to be met with who never give a single thought 
to their neighbours if they can help it. Nor are low wages— 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that engine-drivers’ wages 
are low—any sign of mental poverty. A great deal has been said 
about the wear and tear of city life; but what are such mild 
afflictions to the virtually constant stress, by night and by day, of 
vigilant attention to a hundred details, the very pettiest of which 
must be scrupulously borne in mind on pain of lasting bodily in- 
juries, a fearful death, or a criminal prosecution? To drive a 
locomotive satisfactorily much is required besides physical energy. 
A madman might succeed in it were his madness of the methodi- 
cal pattern that is akin to genius; but a fool must be content to 
ride behind the tender. 

The station-master’s opening words unconsciously answered 
my reflections. 

‘The time when Jabez first went queer, you see, was after the 
colliery explosion which killed his father. Queerness runs in his 
blood, like. His father was a rum sort o’ chap before him--had a 
sort of religion to himself, folks said ; didn’t believe in anything 
reasonable, but was mighty superstitious about things that a 
respectable man has no call to go nosing into. He was sober, 
enough, too, as far as drink goes; but between you and me, sir, 
I’ve known men the worse for other things besides liquor, and it’s 
my opinion that his father ’—here he jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the line lately traversed by the up express—‘ had got 
a good-sized maggot in his brain. Anyhow, there was Jabez 
waiting and waiting at the top o’ the shaft, but he never set eyes 
on his father again. Take it how you will, that was a bit queer 
in itself, because they brought everyone else up to the top as had 
gone down in the morning, except him. Whether he’d fallen 
down a hole and got covered up or not, nobody could find out ; 
but his lad didn’t stay long at the pits after that. You might 
think he left and went in for engine-cleaning because one explo- 
sion was enough for him. Nota bit of it. Jabez is not one to 
shirk danger, not he. I believe part of the reason why he came 
on to the railway was because he thought there was more danger to 
be got out of it than he could find anywhere else. It’s a wonder 
to me he hasn’t got killed years ago. He’s laid himself open to 
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it whenever he’s had a decent excuse. The way he slipped past 
that express goods at Crockford a year or two back was a caution. 
She was just about crossing right in his track, on account of having 
missed her own points 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I interrupted; ‘I know the story by heart; he’s 
the coolest man in the service—well, anything more ?’ 

‘Ah, to be sure; he 7s cool where another man would go 
wrong, but he’s afraid of things which neither you nor I can see, 
sir. He left his mining work because he was afraid of his dead 
father, though they offered him the chance of a good berth there 
as soon as he got older. He came to us partly for the sake of 
dangers big enough to keep his mind off something worse ; he 
used to see things below ground as made an old man of him 
before he was turned sixteen. That was the other part of his 
reason for getting a place in our sheds. And it’s my belief that 
he’s begun to see things again lately.’ 

Psychical research was not so popular in those days as it has 
since become. I was incredulous, and did not hesitate to convey 
as much to my garrulous companion, hinting that such suspicions 
should not be circulated at random, since they might end by 
reaching headquarters in a garbled version, which, however base- 
less, would be pretty sure to sow prejudices in the minds of the 
authorities against the poor hero of Mr. Clark’s legends. He was 
considerably scandalised at my view of the matter, and protested 
his innocence of any desire to tell tales out of school. 

‘What I’m telling you, sir, has never crossed my lips till now; 
make your mind easy on that score. I’ve always been on good 
terms with Jabez, though I’ve seen nothing much of him since 
he was promoted to express passengers. Just now and again, like, 
he gets off on leave, and then I sometimes catch a glimpse of 
him to speak to. But he’s got shy of Bodington, somehow ; which 
is what I’m coming to as fast as I can. You mind that row of 
whitewashed cottages where the porters live on the edge of the 
down line?’ 

‘Opposite the signal-box? Yes.’ 

‘ Ah! oppo-site the north box. Well, Jabez said they was going 
to be built, and described ’em, too, exactly as they are, before 
ever instructions had been received for building them. Then, 
again, the last time he was here he said something about the 
Company’s wanting a new box there, and it was to be carried out 
soon. I expected to hear some more about that in a few days; 
but anyhow, it’s not come true yet. It will, though, as sure as 
I’m sitting here. Why, he knows how the signals are before he 
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can possibly see them. When he’s running along one section he 
sees to the end of the next, curves being of no account.’ 

‘In short, his vision is not impeded by the wall of a tunnel or 
the side of a cutting,’ I remarked. 

‘ Just so, sir,’ was the reply, made in evident good faith ; ‘and 
his mate swears the dog’ll bark like mad if the line’s not signalled 
clear ahead. I was telling him he ought to set up as one of these 
—what they call “ sporting prophets”; he’d make a power o’ money 
by selling straight tips, and could live like a fighting cock if he 
chose. “It has got to be,” was all he said; “those cottages are 
up, I see; I’m going to walk up to’em. Can youcome?” Well, 
I couldn’t do it just then, and he dursn’t for the life of him go 
alone; so he waited while I finished off my work, and then we 
went along, I a little way in front of him. He kept on looking 
behind him, and once he stopped short. ‘There it is again,” he 
says; “what train is that, Clark?” “It’s a train that’s always 
a-coming and never comes,” I says, meaning the wind in the 
telegraph wires, of course. ‘ Yes,” he says; “always a-coming ; 
but where does it come from?” He’d got his dog under his arm, 
and the creature was shaking aud whining louder and louder the 
nearer we got to the signal-box. “Hush!” he said, when we came 
up to the cottages, and stepped clean into the-way between the 
rails on the down side. ‘‘ P’raps it’ll come now, wherever it comes 
from.” He looked worse than I’ve seen any man look. Not Jem 
Barnes, our ticket-collector, didn’t look worse when he had the 
jaundice, and wanted to throw himself in front of the 7.43 be- 
cause he hadn’t got the spirit to go on collecting another ticket ; 
Jabez looked a sight worse than him, standing up there dreadful 
with the yelling fury of a dog in his arms, both of ’em ready for 
the train that never came. He’s got the buzzing of trains so deep 
into his head, you see, that he can’t get it out again, even when 
there’s nothing to buzz.’ 

‘What did he want to go up to the cottages for?’ 

‘Nothing, so far as I could see. When no train came he went 
and touched the wall—so—with his hand, and then wiped it carefully 
with a bunch of grass. “ Does the white come off?” I asked him. 
“No; it’s not white—you know what colour it is,” I think he 
said. Then he tottered down under the wall, and I went for some 
brandy, for I thought he was a bit overworked. He was saying 
his prayers when I came back, and wouldn’t touch a drop.’ 

‘Prayers! I thought he took after his father.’ 

‘P’raps he was saying ’em backwards way,’ remarked Mr. Clark 
slily. ‘You see, there was a lot of ministers and pious folks used 
to come and pray over his father, and they gave Jabez his name, 
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and a stray piece o’ their minds now and then. He can’t remem- 
ber much about it now, though, so I expect it wasn’t a prayer he 
was muttering, only something like one. He thinks that train 
is after him yet, and it’s going to catch him up at Bodington some 
time or other. As if anything on wheels could catch the mail 
when “Chimera” has got it in tow! You'll get to Crockford 
to-night, sir; I don’t know as there’s much more to tell about 
poor old Jabez—old before he’s forty, too! I’m six years older 
nor him, though you won’t find one grey hair on my head to one 
black hair on his.’ 

I did not stay to count Mr. Clark’s grey hairs as a first step 
towards verifying his other statements. He probably did not 
guess how deeply his recital interested me, in spite of this omis- 
sion. That he was not far short of giving implicit credence to 
his old friend’s supposed manifestations of second sight I soon 
perceived. The three of us hailed from a district where more 
than one old-world superstition was dying hard, and this was most 
likely his reason for making me accessory to his own sneaking 
sympathy with the supernatural attainments claimed by Jabez 
Speed. He believed that I should, to some extent at least, share 
his feelings; and he was not deceived. My incredulity, indeed, 
was somewhat forced. In reality, whatever my reason urged to 
the contrary, I could not shake off a certain indefinable qualm, 
which by no means diminished when I had left Bodington. It 
inspired in me something sufficiently like anxiety to baulk me of 
more than one night’s rest, so thoroughly was my mind absorbed 
by speculations in an endless series concerning the faint unearthly 
rumours that sometimes steal through every barrier of human 
sense into the very citadels of the material world. Unwilling as 
I was to afford the slenderest hospitality to these bloodless, self- 
invited guests from a sphere whose cold courtesies must some day 
be faced with fortitude by the most timid as well as by the bravest 
of us, I could resign myself to their presence, being free from the 
self-reproach which caused Macbeth to ‘ take on so’ when Banquo’s 
ghost insisted on being included in the dinner-party. Outwardly 
I was a trifle haggard, but not in a state of nervous excitement. 
Nevertheless, it required a considerable effort to suppress any sign 
of emotion when, in answer to my inquiries, it turned out that 
the order had just been given for a new north signal-box at 
Bodington. 

Three months later stress of work in my department had got 
the better of my private, or, rather, my secret concerns ; for the 
sanity of railway servants may be fairly considered a public 
concern. I gradually fell back into normal grooves, and almost 
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forgot that accidents might happen on the best-regulated lines. 
Ours, I need scarcely remark, by the way, is the best-regulated 
line in this kingdom, and consequently in the world. 

I was working one day in a room at our London offices, and 
happened to be having it all alone to myself, for a wonder, when 
a clerk looked in to know how long it would be before the chief 
of the department could see a man who wished to communicate 
something of importance. 

‘What man is it ?’ I demanded. 

It was ‘only a fireman,’ the clerk said; to which I replied, in 
a manner calculated to show my decided preference of the useful 
(as, for instance, a fireman) to the ornamental (as, for instance, a 
raw young clerk), ‘Send the man in, if I can do anything for 
him.’ 

In another moment, a scared-looking, unkempt giant of a 
stoker stood in front of my desk, fumbling awkwardly with a cap 
that savoured strongly of grease and oil. I recognised him at once. 

‘Well, Potter, what’s the matter with you? A touch of 
ague, eh? Don’t be afraid of getting near the fire, man; give 
yourself a good warm.’ 

But Potter, disregarding my invitation, burst out into a 
rambling speech, remarkable no less for its vehemence than for 
the ambiguity of its drift. 

‘I can’t stand it a day longer,’ he growled; and his great black 
fist trembled with the agitation that struggled vainly to escape 
through the inadequate safety-valve of language; the desk shook 
under his hand. I could not have gone on writing, if I had 
wanted to do so. ; 

‘ We’ve travelled together long enough, and the job’s more’n I 
can bear. To see him gettin’ wuss every time, and knowin’ as it 
can’t last without some most owdacious smash, or suthink horful to 
wind up with—it fair beats me. In course, bein’ under his orders, 
and only just shovellin’ an’ shovellin’, I can’t pretend to manage 
her, and she’s as sure to go off the metals, or break a haxle, or 
bust up one way or t’other, as Jabez Speed is bent on doin’ for 
hisself at that ’ere Bodington crossing. There ain’t a man I 
knows on as’l! risk takin’ the run with him twice over, without 
he’s precious hungry to be a corpse afore he’s done. The job’s 
too ’eavy, by a deal. I’m not agoin’ to put up with it, not if I’m 
sacked on the spot.’ 

He went on muttering incoherently while I framed a hasty 
resolution. The man was desperate ; so much was plain, and re- 
monstrance was out of the question. The only thing to be done 
was to find out what foundation he had for his panic. 
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‘When is your next trip, Potter? Oh! to be sure not before 
8.30 this evening. Very well; you must have the engine all 
ready as usual, and someone shall be sent to take your place on 
the foot-plate. You'll hear from the superintendent what to do 
next. Good-day.’ 

Seizing a sheet of official paper, I scrawled off, in a very un- 
official hand, a note to the seer of Bodington. 


‘ (Private.) 


‘Deur Clark,—I understand that your new north box is just 
completed. Look out for “ Chimera” to-night, she and her master 
seem determined to run their heads into it sooner or later. He 
has been very bad the last week, according to his mate, who has 
come off on strike with fright; and I am afraid the crisis in 
J. S.’s career is at hand. Join me in seeing him safely through 
it, if we can.’ 


I hurriedly initialled this composition, trusting that, muddled 
as it appeared, it would suffice to put the station-master effectually 
on the alert, and sent it off by a trusty old guard who was to pass 
through Bodington that afternoon. A confabulation with the 
locomotive superintendent followed—a man of multitudinous re- 
sources and stratagems. The upshot was that I had a good but 
abstemious dinner at an earlier hour than usual; dressed myself 
in a comfortable suit of slops and a snug travelling-cap, and pre- 
sented myself, to Potter’s amazement, at the depédt. After 
examining the pressure-gauge, and seeing that the engine carried 
her full supply of coal and water, I sent Potter about his business 
—or, rather, about his idleness—with a caution to hold his 
tongue respecting the ‘ Chimera’s’ temporary fireman, or he would 
be dismissed altogether. Then I steamed quietly into the station, 
and had everything in beautiful order five full minutes before we 
were timed to start. Steam was up as Jabez Speed and his dog 
took their several places, the latter on the lid of the tool-box, 
but there was not the slightest undue escape at the safety-valves. 
In short, I understood my part of the work, and was almost worthy 
to have permanently assisted such a consummate driver as the 
man whose hand was now on the regulator. The clock struck; 
the platform-inspector’s whistle shrilled in token that all was, so 
far, right ; the guard behind echoed with his, and the guard in 
front waved his green flag. A low growl from the dog was 
drowned in the warning note addressed by the engine to the great 
signal-box beyond the bridge; he noticed me, if his master did 
not, and resented my unaccustomed presence. A glance back at 
the dimly-lighted terminus; a sudden painful craving to throw 
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myself off and remain in that safe harbour; a freezing sense of 
being cut off from the hope of ever seeing it and my kind friends 
there again; a despair such as a man may feel in the interval 
between that moment when he leaps recklessly from some high 
place and the moment when he is dashed to pieces against the 
unyielding ground below—this and more than this was my 
experience as we plunged into the first tunnel, and saw the red 
glare hollowing out the foul blackness, while, puffing and panting 
and snorting, and hissing and groaning and clanking, and quivering 
and rumbling, the monster beneath our feet dragged its load 
laboriously up the gradient towards the level road ahead. 

Children are taught by their nurses to regard trains as some- 
what unmanageable playthings, and to say ‘pretty puff-puff’ 
whenever they chance to see one. Thus they learn to grow up 
into fearless pigmies, swarming merrily in the very track of forces 
too immeasurable for a single world to contain, as microscopical 
insects swarm in garden paths and perhaps fancy that they may 
control the gardener’s movements till he crushes a few of them 
one day with his roller. To hear the surprise and indignation 
expressed on all sides when anything goes wrong on a railway, 
one might imagine that steam itself was but the invention. of a 
mere man, of an intelligence no whit superior to that which could 
discern a method of applying this pre-existing force to one or two 
purposes out of a myriad undiscovered utilities. Whereas we are 
in constant need of some reminder to teach us a proper attitude 
towards the awful Powers and Essences—Titans, men used to call 
them, nor wa; the gross conception much further from the truth 
than ours—in whose veiled presence we idly buzz and crawl, 
viewing their elusive grandeur with something like contempt, 
base, impudent ephemere though we are. 

Even if we possessed the key to all of nature’s mysteries, our 
accursed presumption would be a perpetual obstacle to using it. 
We should thus only place ourselves more completely at the mercy 
of forces which it is the fashion to call blind or impersonal be- 
cause we ourselves are the complacent victims of ophthalmia, and 
act as though we had no wills of our own. Blind and impersonal, 
however, as these encompassing entities may be, it seems ridiculous 
to suppose them capable of ever wearing out or coming to an end, 
when the off-scouring of mankind are confident of winning a 
place, whether they will like it or not, in eternity. Such men 
contrive machines, more or less imperfect, now. They little think 
how like machines they themselves are growing. They do not 
discern whose hand upon the regulator urges them so blindly 
onward. Nevertheless, they are not without a driver, nor will 
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he leave them till he has driven his poor human automata down 
the steepest of all inclines. 

I am not at all sure, though, whether steam has yet quite 
deceived mankind at large into thinking that she is a kind of 
serviceable angel, pledged to obey them and diligently guard their 
interests. On the ‘Chimera’ that night I was disposed to see a 
hideous black form skulking behind the smiling face of things. 
I fancied nature changing, with a thunder-clap, into a diabolical 
being who should announce to us shuddering wretches: ‘ You 
wanted to make me serve you, and I pretended to comply. But, 
turn and turn about, my masters, if you please ; come, you shall 
serve me better than ever I served you.’ And yet I did not keep 
this idea for many minutes or miles of the journey. All the 
while I was shovelling coal into the furnace; the action grew 
first monotonous, then mechanical. It seemed that we were 
already serving the demon of steam at least. 

Beat—beat—heat ; faster and faster throbbed the great steel 
pulse as we gained the level course, and knew that for some time 
to come there were no curves to speak of. The funnel had ceased 
to belch forth its scudding clouds in a series of distinguishable 
puffs, Now they streamed out pell-mell, clinging to each other’s 
flimsy skirts so close that they appeared as one continuous mass, 
no more composed of separate units than the sea seems to be a 
mere collection of drops. Sparks, too, flew up along with the 
trailing wreath, and vanished sometimes high up towards the 
stars. An intermittent rivalry was kept up between them, in 
which the smoke had the best of it in point of endurance, while 
the sparks rose to a greater height above the ground. Their life 
was brief and agitated enough, but there was a fierce joy.and 
concentration in it which might mean, translated into ordinary 
humdrum language: ‘We alone among the satellites of this 
colossal fiery dragon know the way to live. We have no past, no 
future ; no cares to sober, no regrets to sadden us. Ours is the 
prerogative of pure enjoyment. To be alive, to feel yourself, 
though for an instant, between those twin infinities of blank 
Before and After—no more, no less, is life, as we, the blithest of 
earth-born things, count it; all else is smoke.’ Such seemed the 
noiseless burden of the sparks; to form one pantomimic syllable 
of which each was content to give his life. The smoke fled swiftly 
by without replying; or, if it wrote any crabbed hieroglyphics 
against the blue-black sky, it blurred them out immediately, 
jealous of my deciphering the vague characters. See the furnace 
gape to the smoke-wreath, making it start with a blush from its 
pallor! We can guess at more secrets here. In with the coal! 
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It grows murky as we feed the dragon, a withered wreath in place 
of the one that showed so white. Innocence could have no fitter 
emblem—it was pure ; it became ashamed; it blushed for shame ; 
it ends smirched. Forget it, forget it, forget it; rushing and 
roaring ; faster and faster race miles against minutes; beat— 
beat—beat ! 

Hitherto I had been too much preoccupied with my thoughts 
and my incessant toil to scrutinise my fellow-traveller very closely. 
But presently a sound reached me indistinctly through the noise 
of our motion, a sound that refused to blend with the tide of 
other sounds sweeping about us. It was after stopping to re- 
plenish the boiler that I first heard this anomalous sound breaking 
through the rest in gusts, and discovered it to proceed from 
Jabez Speed. He was talking in a kind of sing-song. Whether 
he intentionally raised and lowered his voice I could not tell; the 
effect may have been—partially at all events—due to the wind, 
which had by this time begun to make rough sport of us. After 
a while he ceased to keep his back so religiously turned upon me, 
and began to look nervously over his shoulder, not at me, but over 
the right side of the engine, where the up-line lay. Gradually 
he turned his body more and more towards this direction, speaking 
unintelligently all the while. Then he left his position by the 
regulator at intervals to crane over the side, as though he feared 
some accident might have occurred in the rear part of the train. 
But it was always over the right side that he looked, and after 
every gaze into the distance whence we came, his hand moved the 
regulator, with the result of increasing our already terrific pace. 

At last he drew back with a violent start from reconnoitring 
in the manner described. I happened to get a full view of him in 
the light of the furnace, and his face wore a look as though his 
soul were already condemned to fire unquenchable. It is im- 
possible to describe it. I can but record my instantaneous 
conviction that the living freight behind us, chatting, smoking, 
reading, or sleeping,.in utter careless ignorance of their real 
situation, were at the mercy of a madman. 

‘Lost, lost, lost!’ he raved; ‘she is gaining on us: there, on 
the up-line!’ 

He staggered against me and almost fell. Before, however, I 
could do anything towards stopping the train, he was upon his 
feet, calling for more coal to be piled on. To struggle or demur 
was useless. He would have hurled me off to my sudden de- 
struction, had I not obeyed. I tried confusedly to exercise my 
wits, but. they were in a state of open mutiny. The one idea 
that occurred to me was that we must have ignored a station 
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where we should have stopped, and that news of the runaway 
train might have preceded us by now. Still, what of that? The 
line might be—indeed, it was—blocked ; but Speed took no heed 
of the lights in front. His eyes were fastened upon the spectral 
train that was pursuing us, as he believed, along the parallel line 
of rails, or he would have seen gesticulating figures at windows of 
signal-boxes or on station platforms; he would have heard the 
guard shouting from the nearest van; he would have shuddered 
at the ‘Chimera’s’ premonitory symptoms of leaving the metals, at 
the jarring shocks which every moment threatened annihilation, 
at the poor dog’s well-nigh human screams of anguish. 

The next time he looked round for the fatal illusion, I sprang 
upon the regulator, shut off the steam, and with all my might 
applied the brake. He gave a fearful yell, and struck desperately 
at me. I clung to his arms in vain, while our pace sensibly 
slackened to about a third of what it had been. Recognising 
this, he put me from him, as willing to defer his vengeance on 
me. We were both on the engine proper, and I was too weak to 
stir hand or foot, when he set the handle of the brake spinning 
free once more, and wrenched at the regulator with such sheer 
recklessness that I feared an explosion. The ‘ Chimera’ bounded 
forward alone; the strain had severed her from the tender and the 
rest of the train. Speed saw nothing of this accident. He stared 
fixedly through the glazed loophole in front of him: ‘ There, 
there! she’s passed us; she’s coming back—she’s running us 
down! Ah!’ ... For a second a strange white light shone 
round us, and in the light—yes, he was right, or else I had gone 
mad too—for the light revealed a train bearing down inevitably 
upon us. The maniac threw up his hands, and vanished out of 
my sight, his dog leaping after him. I suppose I bestirred myself 
somehow; for the engine would not have pulled up short a 
quarter of a mile further on, or gone on whistling all that time, 
of its own accord. Before the whistle stopped, my senses fled. 

‘You see, sir,’ said Mr. Clark, as soon as I was collected 
enough to understand what I had been through, ‘ with the new 
north box just opposite the blank, whitewashed wall of those 
cottages, it was just the place for the parson’s dissolving views. I 
remembered that slide of the train, having seen it exhibited in 
the parish schoolroom at an entertainment not long since. That 
was the only thing as I could think on as was suited to bring 
Jabez round, and if he’d had the tender to fall back on, he’d have 
been all safe enough now, poor fellow ; not a doubt of it.’ 

‘ And the train ?’ 
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‘We sent her on with a goods engine. Why there was more 
than twenty minutes to spare when they started; they wouldn’t 
be very late after all, in spite of travelling a bit slower.’ 

‘What became of Jabez Speed and his dog? They’ve 
neither of them got any further than Bodington this time, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘No,’ replied the station-master simply ; ‘ Jabez was the one 
man in the world as could beat his own record, and he’s done it 
on his last trip. It’s a pity he broke anything more than the 
regulations, for I reckon there aren’t no “ Chimeras” where he’s 
gone to; and a man must feela bit out of it there at times, when 
the music he’s been accustomed to all his life was so very different 
to harp-playing. But p’raps, after all, we have enough of engines 
here to last for ever. There’s a train due now. I must be 
looking after it.’ 


CLEMENT BIRD. 
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XXIV. 


GEORGE FIELDING INQUIRES INTO THE RESTLESSNESS OF THE SPANISH 
MADAM. 


CHAPTER 








To Jem Endicott’s disgust, George Fielding was sufficiently in- 
terested in the story of the appearances at Blackhall and Oxcleeve 
to come over from Ashford to discuss them at leisure, as he 
would have discussed any natural physical phenomena. 

‘Idle men are glad of the idlest occupation,’ said Jem, with a 
rudeness born of his cumbered, harassed life. ‘I have never had 
any reason to accuse you of idleness before, Fielding, but either 
your business must be leaving you, or you must be leaving it to 
your clerks.’ 

‘Leave that to me, Jem,’ said George Fielding, cheerfully. 
‘A ghost is interesting, and one does not have the opportunity of 
investigating him or her every day, though the species is not 
nearly so rare as it was wont to be. Now here am I, a wholly 
impartial person, and I take my stand on my impartiality, willing to 
believe anything or nothing so that it will but prove itself feasible 
to my legal faculties. I am ready to admit that disembodied spirits 
may revisit the earth after we have taken for granted that they 
have left it finally. They may find means or have power given 
them—a more respectful way of putting it—to make their presence 
visible as a conscious fact to their former fellow-mortals. There is 
no absolute reason against it, though I am bound to say that 
generally speaking, and notably with regard to the Spanish Madam, 
there is still less reason for it. Still the subject of popular super- 
stition is interesting, as I said, and one ought not to miss a good 
chance of investigating it in what are beginning to be once more 
ghost-ridden days. Will you not lend me your help?’ 

Jem flatly and disdainfully refused, and George let him go to 
wander among his sheep and cattle, and suspect that this beast had 
got ‘the staggers’ or that ‘the rot.’ But the horror of horror 
was a doubtful sign of rinderpest imported with the last herd. It 
must be kept secret as state-treason, and stamped out by Jem and 
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Beaver—meeting by appointment, stealthily and under cloud of 
night in the loneliest hollow within a circuit of miles, and there 
slaying and hiding the infected carcases of the victims. 

If Jem stayed in the house, he buried himself in that heap of 
accounts which were never any nearer being cleared up. He kept 
fingering and examining bills and promissory notes, as if to look 
at them every day and half-a-dozen times a day, with eyes grow- 
ing always more dazed and lack-lustre in the looking, would help 
to meet their obligations when they fell due. 

George Fielding was heartily sorry for the hardbested, direly 
matter-of-fact young squire, and he did not for a moment suspect 
him of collusion with the ghost. Jem Endicott might be stupid 
and surly, but he was honest to the backbone. 

At least Jem offered no obstacle, though he declined to afford 
any assistance to Fielding in his researches, which he proceeded 
to go about in a systematic manner. He interviewed in turn 
most of the ghost-seers, beginning with Zecchy and Lovey and 
ending with the Beavers—after all it was only an afternoon’s 
work. He took mental notes of their evidence, and classified it 
as follows. 

Zecchy and Lovey only saw or supposed they saw it from 
their windows. They might have been dreaming of old stories. 
There is nothing more to be got out of them than oracular shakes 
of the head, and‘us dood zee she, plain as father and mother 
spoke on her, in her murnin cloak and her furrin pinners about 
the head and feace on her.’ The single question is why Zecchy 
and Lovey—if they took to dreaming, as was highly probable, of 
old stories—happened both to do it, and that almost simultane- 
ously? For it was on the same night, within an hour or so, that 
the ghost appeared to each separately. It is possible they 
have forgotten, and one told the other the bootless fable, while 


.the recipient of the tale fancied that there was a repetition of it 


for his or her separate benefit, and, getting more and more con- 
fused, antedated the occurrence soas to render it contemporaneous 
with the neighbour’s report. 

Mrs. Wayland saw it in the open air nearly a week afterwards. 
She is a much younger person, and could not have been very 
familiar with the old story. Still she acknowledges that she had 
been told what Zecchy and Lovey believed they had seen, though 
she insists that she was not thinking of it at the time of the 
appearance. She was fully engaged ‘ shooing’ a refractory ‘ geuse,’ 
and was much taken aback and startled by the figure on the 
opposite side of the hedge. The hour was later than that which 
Zécchy and Lovey fix upon for the date of their apparition. In 
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fact it was latish twilight, when a willow bough looks like a gaunt 
arm, and a scarecrow is taken for one’s long-lost brother. But 
Patty says there was still light enough to see by, and people were 
about Well-head. Mr. Tony North had just passed when Patty 
was beginning to marshal her geese. 

John Polglase, three nights afterwards, had of course heard 
what had happened to Zecchy and Lovey and to Mrs. Wayland, 
but certainly did not expect to meet a ghost on the hill ‘along of 
the Birches.’ It went off the footpath (which was suspicious) and 
walked among the furze-bushes and the boulders, yet he could see 
it quite distinctly. He could not believe his senses (it is to be 
hoped they were sober senses—he has not the reputation of drink- 
ing, except at Christmas or at a fair or a marriage-feast). He 
made bold to challenge the thing, ‘Who be you? What’s a-doing 
here? Be’st lost among the ztumps and ztones and bracken ?’ 

The only answer it gave was to shiver and spread out its hands, 
which it began to do after he spoke (suspicious again). The 
second time it passed him coming the other way, it brushed by 
him so that he could have caught hold of it. Didn’t think it was 
unsubstantial like thin air; certainly felt it touch him, and his 
dog sniffed at it. Dog showed no alarm, neither did it—a point 
in its favour—that is in favour of its genuineness as a ghost. Dogs 
are not infallible, and for anything one knows may have ceased 
to howl at ghosts ; but hardly any impostor, especially any female 
impostor, would not shrink from the too unceremonious and inti- 
mate advances of a Devonshire sheep-dog. Have myself seen 
John Polglase’s dog—a formidable animal to a woman, bigger 
than an ordinary new-born calf and as grey as an old rat or bear. 
It was too late for people to be out on the hill, unless they were 
farm people, moor-men or shepherds. He had seen one sportsman 
with his gun and bag going home in the distance. As far as John 
could make out, ‘it were parson’s idle gentleman cousin.’ (What, 
Tony North again! a decided case of ghostly preference for the 
scamp and ne’er-do-well. Could he be guilty of personifying the 
poor, innocent, chilly Spanish Madam? He was, apart from his 
dislike to taking trouble in any fashion, capable of an impudent, 
unprincipled imposture. But there was no conceivable end to be 
served unless to give Tony more cause, metaphorically, to thrust 
his tongue into his cheek. Besides, on second thoughts, the 
vulgar imposture presented all but insuperable difficulties, unless 
the inquisitor were ready to give Tony the credit of the skilled 
legerdemain and instantaneous change of character of all the 
wizards of the north and south shaken into one.) 

George Fielding took the Beavers last on his list. Both hus- 
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band and wife had seen the Spanish Madam several times—once 
in the early morning—on other occasions close upon dusk or not 
long after it. The husband and wife did not go about their work 
together, though latterly Sally, in spite of her complacence, had 
expressed considerable disinclination to fetch firewood or a broom 
unattended, therefore they had never seen the Spanish Madam in 
company, and naturally they had not found presence of mind to 
bar its passage in the house over which it had once been mistress, 
or even like John Polglase, to hail it. Indeed, the last time Sally 
had seen the ghost she had been so ‘skeared’ as to have some- 
thing like a ‘swound,’ while she said every time Beaver had faced 
the same ordeal cold sweat had broken upon him, though he refused 
toown it. The older part of the house of Blackhall was not even 
on the ground floor a route to any of the more modern inhabited 
rooms, as Lady Jones’s former brewery and present laundry led to 
her back garden. The Spanish Madam must come there to fright 
the Beavers, and for now’t else, save that it might wish to be spoken 
to. Everybody knew no ghosteses spoke first, and the Rev. North 
was the fit person to tackle it. Spanish Madam was always a 
bowing of itself and a didderin’ like a leaf, a spreading out its 
white hands zo pitiful like, when the Beavers saw it. Asked if the 
hands were really white or yellowish, a dark ivory or a light coffee- 
colour, the witness answered unhesitatingly lily-white, the same 
as any other gentlewoman’s hands. Asked if it was tall; answered 
none so tall. She were shrunk together to be sure ; but Beaver, who 
was more exact in his statements than his wife could be made, and 
was besides accustomed to measure inches in animals, defined the 
Spanish Madam’s height as certainly not above Miss Lucy’s. (That 
disposes of the hypothesis of Tony North’s making himself up 
for the ghost.) 

A wild idea crossed George’s mind. Could Kitty Carew be 
playing the ghost, and Jem conniving at it to suit his book? But 
Fielding dismissed the notion the next minute as utterly unten- 
able, even more so than the fleeting fancy that Tony North might 
have the bad taste to lend himself to the buffoonery. Such a 
proceeding was widely removed from Kitty’s cast of character, her 
standard of morals, her position and antecedents. 

Then, having for his own satisfaction examined the ghost-seers, 
George went in for afternoon tea in the absence of the master of 
the house, and proceeded a little more cautiously and less directly 
to examine those who had not seen the ghost. 

Celia had not the slightest objection to be interviewed; she 
answered each question volubly as he put it toher. She volun- 
teered a good deal of information and speculation on ghosts in 
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general, in the peculiar glib gibing manner which he disliked in 
the girl. 

Lucy showed the utmost reluctance to say a word, and scarcely 
opened her mouth. Her distressed shyness in the room of the 
friendly prattle which she used to address to him put him out in 
his turn, to Celia’s unconcealed diversion. 

‘This girl knows something about it,’ George was telling him- 
self in a puzzled, vexed way; ‘and ten to one the other guesses 
that her sister knows. What can she know? It is positively a 
disreputable game for a girl like her to have to do with in any 
shape. It may only be that she believes in the appearances, and is 
ashamed of her belief; but I suspect there is more in it than that.’ 

Till now George Fielding had been considerably amused in 
penetrating this out-of-the-way, mysterious corner of human ex- 
perience. His shrewd face, with the candour of which he had 
been inclined to boast, had been lit up with quizzical fun as well 
as judicial acuteness. 

But now he began to look grave and worried. He regretted 
that he had started the inquiry. He could not give up this simple, 
dutiful Lucy as he had found her and liked her, with the celerity 
and ease which Mrs. Reynolds would have displayed in branding 
Mrs. Endicott’s' daughter as a deceitful, artful girl under her 
quiet demeanour, full of folly and fastness and all manner of little- 
worth schemes and disgraceful tricks. On the other hand, the 
only other conclusion left him pointed toa distempered brain and a 
morbid imagination. He recalled all the remarkable examples of 
hysteria which he had come across in his reading, rather than in 
the practice of his profession, all the stories of sleep-walkers, klep- 
tomaniacs, fasting girls, deluded and deluding, blending themselves 
together in his memory in unwholesome and disastrous combina- 
tion. He went back to the middle ages and contemplated a grievous 
category of bewitched victims and nuns tormented by St. Vitus 
or something worse. Like most thoroughly healthy-minded men 
and women, he had a strong aversion to such abnormal develop- 
ments and subtle mysteries. He would sooner have encountered 
all the ghosts in creation than have met with what was to him a 
still more baffling and tragic sequel. Who would have thought 
it of this mild specimen of humanity, this apparently good little 
girl? What was to become of the miserable girl if she had 
persuaded herself to play the ghost merely to terrify and torment 
her neighbours? Was she like Mrs. Siddons when she played 
Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine, so carried away by her own 
rampant imagination—diseased in this instance—that she ceased 
to be herself for the time? Was Lucy Endicott lost in the 
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Spanish Madam from the moment that Lucy personated her ances- 
tress? He wished with all his heart that he had never told the 
y Endicotts the story, sitting in that very sitting-room at Blackball, 
” and so started one of them on this mad career. But how could he 
foresee such a wretched, ghastly conclusion from so simple a begin- 
ning? Were the misfortunes of the family never to end ? and what 
was this new grotesquely horrible thing which had befallen them ? 
Did the girl not quite know what she was doing? Was she helped 
by the unconsciousness as well as the cunning of madness in the 
strange unaccountable proceeding? Was it possible to believe 
her either bad or mad, sitting there busy dabbling in some woman’s 
work, as usual, with such an air of girlish sincerity and modesty 
about her? He had known her unhappy mother, but she 
would never have been capable of such conduct. He had known 
Joanna, but you might as well have accused her of lying and 
stealing. If he were right in his suspicions, what step would he 
be called on to take in the painful business ? 

George Fielding was glad of an interruption to his troubled 
thoughts. It came in the shape of Lady Jones driving up to the 
porch while he was still sitting with his teacup in his hand. 

Lucy was the first to see the visitor and to start up to welcome 
her and bring her in. Lady Jones came in looking white and 
nervous, as she was apt to do when she entered a room in which 
several people were congregated, but with an eager questioning 
look in her grey eyes. She never failed to present a highly 
suggestive study to Fielding, and he was willing to be diverted 
by it from his earlier investigations, which had—not to say palled 
on him, he felt as if they had burned his fingers pretty smartly, 
and were likely to lead him where he did not care to go. 

But Lady Jones was also full of the ghost-story. She began 
upon it the moment she had sat down, without the formality of a 
preface, before Lucy could spur on Sally Beaver to send in fresh 
tea. Her ladyship did not seem either to see or heed the discom- 
posure of her special friend in the family, while she thus meddled 
in their private affairs. She showed almost as little tact as Mrs. 
Reynolds could have displayed, when she began: ‘ What is this I 
hear about a ghost at Blackhall? Is it a fact that anybody has 
| been annoying you by playing so stale and impertinent a trick? 
| What is the true story?’ But even in Lady Jones’s most abrupt 

utterances there was an earnest, wistful friendliness to her land- 
lord’s family never to be discovered in Mrs. Reynolds’s animadver- 
sions. 
It was Celia who replied, while Lucy kept repeating her offers 
of sugar, cream, and bread and butter in the most inconsequent, 
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agitated manner. Celia said airily, ‘Oh, dear! has our ghost 
travelled as far as the Court, Lady Jones? Well, after all it shows 
it to be a well-informed ghost, correct in its data; for I believe 
that first when the Court belonged to us Endicotts it became for 
a time a dowager-house, did it not, Mr. Fielding? It may have 
been so in the days of the Spanish Madam; you will know,’ 
appealing with an affectation of profound deference to George. 
‘The ghost may only have been revisiting one of its various 
residences in the body. When did you see it, may I ask ?’ 

If Lady Jones was unlike Lucy Endicott in having a taste 
for ghost-stories, she was still more unlike poor Lucy in not 
being intimidated and driven desperate by the idea of having to 
receive and entertain a spirit pure and simple. ‘It has not been 
near me,’ she said with an indifference that had some scorn in it. 
‘But pardon me, I came to put and not to answer questions. I 
wish to ascertain from you, if you will allow me, the beginning and 
end of this ghost-story.’ 

‘I hope you may,’ said Celia with a light laugh. ‘ But you will 
be a clever woman if you do. The truth is it has neither begin- 
ning nor end. The Spanish Madam, or somebody bearing a resem- 
blance to her, who walked forty or fifty years ago, as collectors of 
foolish stories report,’ with a mocking glance at George Fielding, 
‘walks again, by an eccentricity of taste, about the disused and 
half-ruinous quarters of this house. She may be there now, for 
anything I can tell. Would you like to go and see?’ ended Celia 
defiantly. 

‘Yes, I should like to go,’ said Lady Jones without a moment’s 
hesitation, getting up, putting down her cup, and opening the 
room door which was just behind her before George Fielding 
could anticipate her. She passed out into the corridor and took 
the opposite direction to that leading to the hall and the front 
door. 

‘Oh! don’t go there, Lady Jones,’ besought Lucy in tones shrill 
and tremulous with more than one kicd of terror. ‘That is the 
way to the old rooms; but you will not be able to find it; some 
of the windows of the corridor are boarded up, so that it 
is half dark. There are rats and bats—I never go there—and 
there are steps up and steps down which may trip you and give you 
a bad fall.’ 

Lady Jones went on undeterred. Instinctively the others 
followed in a body. Celia did not care to conceal her surprise 
and resentment, though she had given the invitation, not dream- 
ing that it would be accepted. Lucy was trembling in every limb. 
Fielding was occupied with a new and overwhelming perplexity. 
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Lady Jones did not move quickly, that was impossible for her, 
but her determination nerved her, so that she trod more firmly. 
Her tall figure was erect with a freedom of poise which might 
have belonged toit in the vigour of her youth. For the moment 
she had risen above her infirmity. There was no occasion for Lucy 
to scream out, ‘Take care, Lady Jones, you are coming to a step,’ 
though they had already passed one boarded window in the re- 
sounding emptiness of the corridor, and the light was growing 
dim. Lady Jones’s foot took the step without any fumbling or 
groping, and proceeded as before. 

It was George Fielding walking after her, abreast of the two 
girls, who suddenly came to a dead stop with a muffled adjuration. 
‘Good Lord!’ he said. . 

‘What is it?’ cried Celia sharply. 

‘Oh! Mr. Fielding, what is it?’ implored Lucy, as both stopped. 
But Lady Jones was so intent in her pursuit of occult knowledge 
that she neither heard nor turned her head, nor missed the others 
as she continued her course. 

‘Good heavens!’ repeated George hoarsely, and the healthy 
hue of his dark face ebbed to a pallor that for the instant rivalled 
Lady Jones’s paleness. 

‘Have you seen a ghost?’ demanded Celia in the utmost im- 
patience and disdain. 

‘Yes, I have,’ he ejaculated with a smothered groan; then he 
made a violent effort to recover the mastery over. himself, and 
hastily, ‘No. Don’t mind what I said.’ 

‘Come back, come back,’ wailed Lucy. ‘Call after Lady Jones 
and perhaps she will listen to you and turn back. What will 
become of her if she goes on alone and there is something dreadful 
in the place? I must try to overtake her, though I feel as if I 
should go out of my wits.’ 

‘Don’t be an idiot, Lucy. I think you are all going out of 
your wits. What ailed you, Mr. Fielding? Did you feel ill?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said George in a subdued, stupefied voice. 
‘One cannot be always well, can one? Let us—let us follow Lady 
Jones. Don’t alarm yourself, Miss Lucy, there is nothing more 
dreadful in the place than ourselves. No harm will happen to 
Lady Jones; she is able to find her way.’ 

‘She must be like a cat, then, she must see in the dark,’ said 
Celia with her scoffing laugh. 

Lady Jones had reached the last of the disused rooms, and was 
standing in the middle of Beaver’s tools and Sally’s faggots when 
the others joined her. She was crushing up something in her 
hand, which she put into her pocket before anybody could see it, 
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without farther explanation than the calm, cutting announcement, 
‘There is certainly no ghost here at present, and if ever one come 
again, I undertake to prove that it is quite a modern ghost, a 
fraudulent flesh-and-blood ghost.’ 

She was so engrossed by her statement that she did not notice 
any change,in George Fielding, who hung back and made no 
remark. Celia said with a drawl, ‘We are much obliged to 
your ladyship.’ Lucy cried in a jumble of eager, contradictory 
asseverations that she was glad and she was sorry—she meant 
sorry that there had been any question of a ghost, though she was 
convinced none would ever come again ; and she was glad on that 
account, and because nothing had happened to Lady Jones, who 
had behaved so courageously and unselfishly. Even while Lucy 
spoke she was glancing about fearfully among the hoes, scythes, and 
piled-up wood. 

‘Don’t be too sure, Lucy,’ said Celia in open derision. 

George Fielding did not hear them, he had not heard Lady 
Jones. He was failing to notice how Lucy behaved under the 
test. He had actually forgotten all about the Spanish Madam, 
except in reference to one person. What had happened to him 
had the curious effect of rendering him sarcastic like Celia Endi- 
cott, only it was secretly, not openly. ‘Find her way!’ he was 
saying to himself; ‘I should think so, in her father’s house. 
Why, she bears the very name of the Spanish woman, though she 
derived it directly from her father’s mother, and might not have 
been acquainted with its origin. There were worse troubles than 
Spanish madams here in her day. If anybody has the right to 
challenge the impostor- it is she, and I should not like to be the 
guilty person who came across her. There is nothing in the foolish 
story the Oxcleeve rustics have been setting about, unless the 
hysteric craze of a girl; but there is a ghost of a different sort 
among them if they only knew it. How terribly she must have 
suffered to be so altered that none could recognise her after fifteen 
or twenty years—is it twenty or fifteen? I could have sworn when 
I was a young fool that though everybody except me had forgotten 
her and been deceived in her, I must have known her anywhere, at. 
any time; and I had not the faintest idea of her identity till this 
afternoon! What martyrdom she must be enduring to this hour— 
for what purpose she only knows. Women are fond of inflicting 
martyrdom on themselves; at least, I have been told so, for I 
seem to have lost my bearings. What cruel, barbarous things I 
too have said to her about her father, about herself—I who wag 
ready to swear in my calf days that if I had my will she should 
never again hear a rough or an unkind word !’ 
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Like a man in a dream George Fielding went back with his 
companions to the sitting-room, and heard Lady Jones say good- 
bye to him and the others. He even went down with her to 
her pony carriage, and put her into it with hands which he had a 
disturbed perception that he could not keep from trembling, 
though nobody save himself noticed it. 

Why should he be so moved? This woman was doubtless 
what she represented herself to be, the widow of Sir Benjamin 
Jones, formerly the governor of a colony in Australia. He could 
see for himself that she was a white-haired, infirm woman. He 
had nothing to do with her, unless as Jem Endicott’s agent. She 
was a woman totally apart from any other woman he had ever 
known or been interested in. She was also a woman in inde- 
pendent circumstances, who could take care of herself, and 
evidently only wanted to be let alone. 

Still in a maze, Fielding went back into the house and took 
leave of Celia and Lucy, refusing to wait for Jem’s return. When 
he got home to Ashford, he ate doggedly through his dinner as 
became a man of his years, in order to recover his balance and to 
satisfy himself that he was not too much put out. It was also the best 
means to get rid of his servant’s observation with the least trouble. 

Then George shut himself up from interruption, and set 
himself to review the position, walking up and pacing down his 
handsome, heavily furnished old dining-room as the Lord of 
Burleigh paced his hall. 

He came to the conclusion that it was not for him to identify 
a woman who, though he could not say that she had attempted 
any farther personal disguise than the great and grievous changes 
which time and trouble had wrought in her, certainly. had not 
sought identification from him or from anybody else, 

How had Jem and his sisters failed to know her in spite of hers 
self? It sounded very extraordinary, but when George Fielding 
thought it over he took into account that Jem could not have been 
more than eleven or twelve years of age at the date of the last 
holidays which he had spent at home, when he had last seen Joanna. 
The schoolboy had been fond of his big sister, nearly ten years his 
senior, as Fielding remembered; but Jem had never been observant 
whether as boy or man, and the alteration in her had been enough 
to baffle older and clearer-sighted people. As for Celia and Lucy, 
they had been mere babies of six or seven when Joanna went 
away ; they could not, unless from some of those mystic thrills of 
blood which poets are fond of chronicling, have possibly recognised 
their sister. All the old servants had been gone from the place for 
many a day, and with regard to the old villagers and old neigh- 
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bours like Greg Barnes, who were less familiar with her than the 
Blackhall household had been, there was the great incalculable 
change to blind and numb their senses. What was there to 
wonder at when he who had been her lover, honestly devoted to 
her in his youth, had utterly missed such lingering traces of the 
girl of fifteen years ago as might have enlightened him ? 

The Joanna Endicott whom George Fielding remembered to 
have compared in her depth and glow of colour to the Nut-Brown 
Maid, and in the splendid energy and vigour of her fine physique 
to Diana the huntress-goddess, this white-haired, wan-faced woman 
who crept and tottered about like a woman of seventy or eighty! 
It was not only inexpressibly pitiful, it was incredible even yet. 

He did not see what good would be done, or how it could work 
anything save harm and pain, for him to come forward and reveal 
the secret which she had not chosen to impart to. her nearest kin- 
dred. In like manner he could not see why she had come back 
at all, at this distant date, unless it were in obedience to the irre- 
sistible craving and longing which draws many a poor exile from his 
adopted country, that: yet contains all the compensation which the 
world holds for him, back to his native land, though he knows 
beforehand it has for him only dust and ashes, it bears no crop 
which he can reap save the retributive growth of briars and thorns. 

Nobody knew what her history had been in the interval, though 
she might have done well for herself in the end. He was willing, 
he had always been willing, to believe her incapable of worse than 
what came to light. He had judged her mercifully. But he 
was aware that nine-tenths of the world would think differently. 
He knew that when a woman takes a false step there is seldom 
the possibility of her retracing it. A prodigal son may turn from 
the error of his ways and be welcomed back, not merely by his 
father, but by the whole circle of his friends and acquaintances. 
But such grace is not granted to a prodigal daughter whose own 
father has condemned her, even though her prodigality has had 
its limits and has not been without excuse. 

It might be said that she had so far retrieved her error as to 
prosper in the world, and that she was willing others should profit 
by her prosperity; but would they consent to be so prospered, 
or if they consented would it be for their real lasting advantage ? 

The question did not rest with him, he was thankful. Let her 
take her own way, as she was tolerably certain to do in any case, 
without hindrance or furtherance from him. 

Intercourse with her, even the slight and superficial inter- 
course which it had been her will to establish between the old 
friends hitherto, would be extremely difficult for him now that he 
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had seen through a mill-stone, now that he had solved the riddle, 
but it could not be worse or half so bad for him than it must have 
been for her all along. She had been a woman of quick, passion- 
ate feelings which had not been crushed out of her, as he had 
already had sufficient proof, now that he held the clue by which 
he could understand her sayings and doings. Ye gods! to think 
of her entering Blackhall as a stranger, meeting her own brother 
and sisters as common acquaintances, listening to the public 
verdict on one and all of them, on her old self—Joanna who had 
been so shy, proud, and self-sufficing! How could a woman 
voluntarily put herself into such a purgatory, or having put her- 
self how could she remain in it? He could not bear to think of it 


CHAPTER XXV. 


NOTHING TO PAY. 


GEORGE FIELDING had seen a ghost on his own account which 
had driven the other Blackhall ghost entirely out of his mind, but 
by an odd coincidence there was a sudden entire cessation of the 
Spanish Madam’s appearances after his visit. To the immense 
relief of Lucy Endicott especially, the unaccounted-for marvel 
gradually dropped out of village gossip, until it was possible even 
for the most susceptible persons to walk across their goose-greens 
in the twilight and into the lumber-rooms of their houses after 
nightfall or in the early morning, without their adventurous 
hearts coming into their mouths. The world of everyday life 
was again in the ascendant. Common things re-asserted their 
supremacy. 

Lucy Endicott was one of those persons who always know and 
remember their friends’ birthdays, and are always ready with little 
offerings to commemorate them—offerings which may have cost 
the donor a great deal of time and trouble, but which are unfor- 
tunately often neither so appropriate nor so opportune as to 
awaken the gratitude they clearly deserve, unless, indeed, the 
recipient be an individual of an exceptionally gracious and grate- 
ful temper. 

Lucy was the only person at Blackhall who kept a record of 
other people’s birthdays in addition to the birthday of the recorder, 
She recollected Jem’s birthday in the month of August so many 
weeks before the anniversary that she was supplied in time with 
the necessary gift, and had primed herself to present it together 
with a sisterly kiss and a neat little speech expressive of her good 
wishes for many happy returns of the day. 
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Now, if Jem did not exactly foilow the examples of the patri- 
arch Job and Dean Swift in cursing the hour in which his mother 
had brought a man-child into the world, he came perilously near 
to it on this morning in early autumn, when circumstances were 
bringing home to him with a force which they had not hitherto 
possessed that in spite of his frantic efforts he was a ruined man 
past remedy. He was neither the style of man nor in the con- 
dition of mind to look up blandly, and smilingly acknowledge the 
kind attention of one of the sisters who hung on his exhausted 
resources, after the nature of parasites, and were assisting in 
stifling him by their close embrace. 

Lucy tripped into the sitting-room the moment after Jem had 
entered it. She advanced to bestow her congratulatory salute and 
a pair of scarlet slippers fit for a cardinal on her brother, who 
never wore slippers, and if he had worn them must have kept 
them at the ‘ Furze Bush,’ as that was his retreat, the only place 
where he sought rest and recreation. 

Jem turned half his cheek away from her lips, which was the 
next thing to shaking her off, lent a sardonic ear to her felicita- 
tions, gingerly touched the slippers, and as it were sniffed at 
them. 

‘Better keep them to sell, if anybody will give money for 
such humbug,’ growled Jem. ‘I’m obliged to you, Lucy, but I 
shan’t want a pair of baby’s red shoes to tramp the country in 
search of employment. The price might get a night’s lodging for 
you and Celia.’ 

‘Oh, Jem! what do you mean?’ cried Lucy, as much aghast 
as if he had not cried ‘ wolf’ before, and that rather too often, 
‘Of course I should never think of selling my work for money, 
even though you did not like it. Do you not like it, Jem? Iam 
so sorry, for I meant particularly to please you. I do not care for 
glaring colours as a rule, you may know that,’ said Lucy, with re- 
turning complacency, glancing round at the grey greens and 
green greys of her mats and cushions; ‘but men are different. I 
believe most of them like bright colours, just as they always want 
a great deal of light. I thought this red was so nice and cheerful ; 
I had some difficulty in getting the shade of morocco to match it, 
but I thought I had managed pretty well, ended Lucy wistfully, 
putting her head on one side and contemplating the despised 
slippers. 

He knew he was speaking like a brute. He had even a dis- 
tinct impression that Kitty would tell him so if she ever heard of 
it, and sharply rebuke him to his face for his unkindness to his 
sister; but he could not resist the temptation of giving vent to 
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his irritation. ‘Cheerful!’ he protested, catching at the most 
offensive word ; ‘a man is likely to be cheerful when there is every 
chance of the bailiffs being in possession next week.’ 

‘ Bailiffs!’ cried Lucy, much as she would have screamed 
‘lions and tigers!’ ‘I thought bailiffs came to seize furniture. 
I am sure there would be very little to seize here,’ looking round 
her in dismay. ‘ But perhaps you mean the bailiffs are coming to 
some other man than yourself, and some other place than Black- 
hall.’ j 

‘No,’ said Jem, ‘and there is precious little stuff, as you say,’ 
with a bitter laugh. ‘The place was effectually cleared out 
before.’ 

‘So little,’ said Lucy, with her dewy, pleading eyes fixed 
piteously on his face, ‘that I don’t fancy it is worth a sale. Oh! 
Jem, you will never allow them to have another sale here. Why, 
we should not have beds to lie down in, or chairs to sit upon. No 
creditors could be so hard as that.’ 

‘You had better wait and see,’ answered Jem grimly, ‘ or you 
may try what you can do to persuade them to wait till doomsday; 
I cannot engage to meet their claims any sooner, unless I am an 
arrant liar, as well as a bankrupt like—like my father,’ Jem told 
her, as he stamped out of the room. 

Lucy in her perturbation, still holding the rejected cardinal’s 
slippers in her hand, had recourse to Celia, who was still in the 
sisters’ bed-room, not farther advanced in her toilet than was im- 
plied by her sitting in her dressing-jacket before the shabby 
mirror, brushing out her hair. 

‘Oh, Celia! the bailiffs are coming next week, Jem says so,’ 
gasped Lucy. 

‘The bailiffs instead of the Campbells—you don’t say so!’ re- 
marked Celia, as coolly as she was in the habit of taking family 
matters. ‘However, that does not warrant you in standing be- 
tween me and the light. I can’t say I did not expect it, for it is 
like our ill-luck and Jem’s shockingly bad management—working 
like a ploughman or a shepherd, but without a head to keep up 
appearances, carry off his position, and compel credit. Will you 
stand out of my light, Lucy?’ for Lucy in her distress was 
fidgetting all over the room. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Lucy humbly. ‘But where would 
be the good of imposing upon tradespeople and getting more 
credit when Jem says he cannot pay what he owes already till 
doomsday ?’ 

‘These are just the circumstances when credit comes in most 
conveniently,’ said Celia, with her tone of high-handed superiority ; 
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‘that is the use of credit. There would be no such thing, of 
course, if people paid their way; but there are people who can 
get on quite comfortably on credit all their lives, if they only 
know how to put a good face on things, and never yield an inch 
to their creditors. Of course the debtors pay a little sometimes, 
otherwise credit is as good asa bank account. It is a pity that 
Jem and you are so stupid and silly.’ 

‘But what will the bailiffs do?’ asked Lucy anxiously, not 
particularly edified by this view of debtor and creditor. 

‘ What do ogres do, my dear? you ought not to be so ignorant. 
Call the house their castle, and range all over it; ring perpetually 
for mutton chops—I hope they may get them! drink gin-and- 
water in the drawing-room—we may as well call the sitting-room 
a drawing-room as anything else—with their chairs tilted back, 
and the bailiffs’ feet on the chimney-piece or the window-sill. 
That is what they always do in novels.’ 

‘But they cannot have mutton chops unless a sheep is killed, 
or somebody is at the market in Ashford ; Jem does not drink gin- 
and-water; and we have really no drawing-room, I am sorry to 
say.’ 

‘That won’t signify, you goose. No doubt the bailiffs will 

accommodate themselves to our unusual circumstances. You need 
not trouble on their account.’ 

‘I am not troubling about them, I am thinking of ourselves. 
What are we to do?’ urged Lucy, pressing the heels and toes of 
the scarlet slippers convulsively together, asa substitute for wring- 
ing her hands. 

‘Submit, of course; whoever heard of anybody except mad 
people opposing bailiffs? If we did we should simply bring down 
the law on our heads, in addition to our other little cares. No, 
speak them fair; that is the most approved tactics. Perhaps if 
one of them has a foot of the same size as Jem’s—and Jem isa 
good deal of an elephant in that respect—it might be worth while 
for you to bestow on him these magnificent Turk’s slippers, re- 
jected of the polite Jem as I told you they would be.’ 

‘ Celia, how could you ever propose such a thing?’ demanded 
Lucy in the height of injured feeling, her pink cheeks flaming till 
they were of nearly as sanguine a hue as the bone of contention. 
‘Jem’s slippers and my work to be degraded by being given to a 
bailiff ! ’ 

‘Compose yourself—I would not lose my temper if I were 
you. What would our excellent vicar think? It shall not have 
its dashing slippers wasted on a wretched bailiff, if it prefer that 
they should go toa creditor or to the worthy body of creditors, 
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‘ I am afraid there is not the choice left of presenting them to a 
, a Besides, the design is not clerical—a small grey cat’s 
ead F 
‘ ‘Grey cat’s—it is a brown fox’s head,’ Lucy could not help 
. crying out indignantly. 
‘Well, grey cat’s or brown fox’s head, it is all the same—on a 
red ground would not do when it is not a fox-hunting parson who 


is in question. It ought to have been a large white cross on a 
foundation of Lent purple. Suppose the slippers were parted 
among the creditors so far as they would go—a heel to one and a 
toe to another, heels and toes to be made up into pocket pin- 
cushions. I have heard that men require pins occasionally. Or 
what do you say to a representation of the wife in the shoe, with 
Jem in the character of the wife and the creditors standing for her 
numerous offspring? One of our friends and patrons might like 
it as an ingenious allegory.’ 

‘Celia, how can you talk such nonsense when—the bailiffs are 
coming ?’ said Lucy with a sob, subsiding into a chair. 

‘Get up this instant, you are sitting on my bodice. The bailiffs 
are standing for the Campbells again, and yet I am not to be per- 
mitted to sing “O! ho! O! ho!” It is you who are unreasonable, 
child. In the first place they are only coming—they have not 
come. How long have we been here ?’ 

‘Eighteen months,’ said Lucy, sitting up and opening her 
eyes. 

‘Eighteen long weary months or eighteen short delightful 
months, it does not much matter for what I am going to say. 
How often in these eighteen months has our candid Jem told us 
that he was on the brink of ruin? I should say twice a week on 
an average—roughly reckoned, one hundred and forty-four times, 
Still he has never gone over the brink. He is not ruined now, 
any more than when we came.’ . 

‘Well, that is true,’ said Lucy, reflectively. ‘That is one 
comfort.’ 

‘I should say it is. Another comfort is, that the arrival of 
the bailiffs would merely be a signal of distress. They need not 
drive us out, though they are in. Luckily Blackhall is large 
enough—if the men only brought their own furniture—to hold 
us all, and Sally Beaver might still do for us, unless the legal 
gentry are exorbitant in their demands.’ 

‘And who would pay for everything?’ Lucy ventured to in- 
quire. She had more housewifely instinct than Celia possessed, 
and was ten times as conscientious. 

*T am not altogether clear on that point. I should say Jem, 
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if he had anything to pay with. Perhaps it may be the creditor 
who pays the bailiffs to act as bull-dogs, thus cutting off his nose to 
spite his face—serve him right! But I don’t know, and I really 
don’t care, for I do not see how it concerns me—nobody can ask me 
to pay. Afterall, the bailiffs’ entrance on the scene may have the 
good effect of softening somebody’s heart to our unmerited mis- 
fortunes—some emotional family man, or high and dry bachelor 
who knew us in better days, like Fielding. By-the-bye, Iam afraid 
he is getting an old woman in spite of his pretence at youthful 
activity and lively interest in what is occupying other people’s 
minds. The idea of his coming over, poking about here, and 
putting lawyer’s questions with reference to our unsubstantial 
ghost! Even your vicar, though he is a born schoolmaster, let 
that alone. But that is not what I was thinking of. Any creditor 
melted to tears by the affecting thought of our being exposed to 
the constant society of bailiffs may withdraw his claim and may 
persuade his fellow-creditors to go and do likewise. Or he may take 
Jem in hand again, though I must say I should not care to be the 
creditor. I have heard of bailiffs living years in a house, and 
everything going on just the same as when these objectionable 
persons were conspicuous by their absence. I won’t swear that it 
was not in Ireland, or that Tony North did not make a good story 
out of it. However, it will be time enough for you to cry out, 
when the bailiffs are here, and when they have confiscated all your 
precious pottering mats and cushions, your very personal property 
of work-basket, needles and thread, and thimble. What would 
become of you then, poor little dear?’ 

Lucy was a little quieted and re-assured by Celia’s mingled 
sang-jfroid and ridicule. But all the poor girl’s fortitude was 
scattered to the winds by the receipt on her own part of a couple. 
of business-like letters from Bliss, the principal Ashford draper, and 
Mrs. Denny the dressmaker. These worthy persons appeared to 
be acting in concert, as if they smelt in common the bailiffs on 
the wind. For the couple pointedly summoned Lucy to settle 
her small account at her earliest convenience, Bliss only adding, 
by an after-thought of forced civility, that he himself had a large 
bill coming due within a few days. 

When a chance messenger brought the duns’ craving epistles 
Jem was out, a circumstance for which Lucy could not be too 
thankful. She was alone; she had to put on her hat with 
trembling fingers, and go out through the garden on to the 
moor, to seek Celia, who was taking one of her constitutionals, in 
order to ask that Job’s comforter and dangerous adviser, while 
Lucy was in an agony of helplessness, compunction, and fright, 
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what she was to do in the strait. ‘She will laugh at me,’ moaned 
Lucy as she stumbled in the direction first of one grey tor and 
then of another, so engrossed by her misery that she failed to see 
that some of her ordinary enemies the cattle were close to her, and 
might, had they so chosen, have made an end of her in no time. 
She was so blinded by her tears and the throbbing headache they 
brought on, that she could not even distinguish Celia walking not 
very far off, and allowing herself, for her own amusement, to be 
passed twice at a little distance as if she had been a bush or a 
boulder. 

At last Lucy was so exhausted that she was ready to drop at 
her temptress’s feet and do abjectly whatever Celia deigned to 
suggest. As for profiting by the red flush of the heather, the 
golden glow of the furze, and the bracken already changing from 
green to russet, the whole brought-out in perfection by a dappled 
sky, making great flecks of light and shade, with a breezy air 
stirring the long spikes of the fox-glove, even the prickly arms 
of the brambles, Lucy knew nothing of what was around her. She 
was only sensible that her clothes were caught and torn, her very 
hands were pricked through her gloves, her weary feet were 
bruised by the uneven, trackless ground and by the stones she 
did not go out of her way to avoid. She might have been in the 
dull, smoke-laden, walled-in prison of a town garden with the 
greatest relief to her bodily sensations. 

‘She will laugh at me, and I dare not tell Jem when he is 
in such a humour and in such trouble himself, was still the burden 
of Lucy’s tale. ‘Oh! what shall I do? Though I sold everything 
I have in the world—my school prizes and the presents the girls 
gave me—the bangles Uncle and Aunt Lowndes sent me the 

Christmas before last, and the ulster Aunt Lowndes bought me 
because she said it would be serviceable (it might be if I ever 
wore it; but I cannot do that, for it looks horrid—worse than a 
waterproof), I don’t think I should get the money I owe—two 
pounds fifteen and two pounds five—for the whole of them. And 
how could I sell my things? nobody buys old wardrobes at Ox- 
cleeve; I don’t believe that Sally, even if she would keep my 
secret, could dispose of mine. Oh! dear. Oh! dear. I wish I 
had never done it. I might have gone and seen Jem drag Delaval 
Pool and been at Lady Jones’s feast in my shabby old frock; or I 
might have stayed at home, though he did look as if he liked to 
have me there, and thought me nice in my new frock ; but I have 
not worn it since, except at church, and of course he does not see 
how anybody looks in church, because he is much better engaged. 
What would he think if he knew my frock was not paid for, and 
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that I bought it without telling Jem? I once heard Lady Jones 
say that she did not believe Mr. North would ever have college 
debts like so many young men; she thought he must always have 
had so much self-control. Iam afraid it was very wrong, very 
wicked of me ; but I thought the stuff would not cost half so much, 
and I meant to be so clever and industrious in making it up myself. 
I wish—I wish I had done it, and then there would not have been 
Mrs. Denny’s two pounds five, though I do not see how I could 
have paid the two pounds fifteen any more than the other money 
_in addition. And it is Mr. Bliss who says that he has a large bill 
coming due. If he is not able to meet it, perhaps he will be ruined 
like Jem, and all for the want of my two pounds fifteen! Mr. Bliss 
hasa wife and little children, I have seen them in the shop. What 
if he should run away, or—or do something dreadful to himself, 
and they have to go and beg and die of cold and hunger? Then 
I shall have killed them. I shall be guilty of murder as well as 
theft, for he said in one of his beautiful sermons that for a man 
not to keep his word in paying his debts is lying and stealing. I 
am sure poor Jem thinks so too, or he would not be so miserable. 
All to get a new frock, a thing I could have done without, though 
I was very shabby, and I was happy when I wore it first. I think 
that was the happiest day in my life; but I wish—I wish I had 
any self-control.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A FRIEND (OR FOE) IN NEED. 


WISHES were of small avail after the deed was done, as many 
more than Lucy have found to their cost. When she did come 
up to Celia, sauntering along on a sheltered spot, Lucy was 
such a pitiable object that even Celia spared her for the moment. 

‘What have you been doing to yourself, you little goose? 
Are the bailiffs no longer coming, but come? I am sure they 
have not hurt a hair of your head, though they seem to have 
frightened you nearly out of your senses. Sit down on that stone 
opposite me, and recover your breath before you say a single word.’ 

Even after Lucy, in silent woe, had handed Celia the two bills 
written on uncompromisingly plain blue paper, and enclosed in 
envelopes barren of ornament, without so much as Mr. Bliss’s 
or Mrs. Denny’s signature taking the place of a motto outside, 
Celia did nothing more disagreeable for a moment than toss her 
head, and say, ‘Tiresome, greedy creatures! They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, though the total had been three times as 
much. If I were you, Lucy, I should be ashamed of having such 
a miserably small bill! Why the one that Jem promised to pay 
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for me, which was taken on in his name and handed over to him, 
of course, was ever so much more.’ 

‘Oh! but you have not read Mr. Bliss’s letter all through,’ 
cried Lucy sorrowfully. ‘Don’t you see he says he has a large bill 
coming due which he needs my money to meet? I am afraid if 
he does not get it, he will be ruined too.’ And Lucy’s voice 
died away in a quaver of distress. 

At last Celia threw back her head and laughed immoderately. 
‘Oh! you innocent—you gaby—don’t you know that large bills 
requiring to be paid within a certain time are, like cheap sales 
and bankrupt stock, mere tools of trade? I put myself to the 
trouble once to ask somebody about Bliss’s circumstances—not 
with regard to paying him, certainly, but because I wished to 
know whether he was in a position to get a respectable class of 
goods. I was told he was remarkably well-to-do. I should think 
he could lie out of a score of such pitifully small bills as yours for 
years, or for ever, without suffering the smallest inconvenience.’ 

‘Then why does he write and tell stories about it?’ asked 
Lucy, in righteous indignation. 

‘ Because the people here are such mean cads, as Tony North 
says, answered Celia carelessly. ‘ Perhaps we showed Bliss our 
hand too plainly—or he may have recalled the fact that the last 
squire of Blackhall took the precaution of advertising in the 


. Ashford newspaper that he would not be accountable for any debts 


contracted by his wife.’ 

Lucy hung her head, and made no reply. 

The next moment the spirit of mad fun which gloried in 
tormenting a hapless victim, and gloated in the suffering thus 
inflicted, took possession of Celia. ‘The question is not what will 
Bliss do, but what will you do, Lucy?’ she began, with a capital 
assumption of grave sympathy. ‘ You must not be so disinterested 
—you must leave him to take care of himself, you must think of 
yourself. What is to become of you if he proceed to extremities ? 
I need not say this account and Mrs. Denny’s little bill are made 
out in your name, so that they cannot come on Jem for the 
money, they must come on you. A brother is not forced to pay 
his sister’s debts, as a husband is forced to pay his wife’s—unless 
he has publicly repudiated them in the way which was once done 
here,’ said Celia again, with perfect composure. 

Lucy quailed and quivered anew, as she always did at these 
allusions, which were not so much allusions as taunts flung at her. 
One would have thought that any shame and pain thus wrought 
would have been shared by the sisters; but the strange morbid 
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delight in stinging Lucy in her defencelessness took the sting from 
the taunt where Celia herself was concerned. 

‘ The gist of the matter is,’ Celia resumed her argument, ‘ the 
people to whom you are owing must come on you.’ 

‘But I have nothing, Celia,’ pleaded Lucy with imploring, 
panic-stricken eyes ; ‘ you know I have only a few books and a 
trinket or two, my bangles and my locket, an old ring and brooch, 
the pencil-case Kate Bellew and Rose Powell gave me, and Marcia 
Anderson’s fruit-knife. I believe that is all, except my clothes, 
and if they are taken I shall not be able to go out.’ 

‘It is an awkward predicament,’ said Celia, shaking her head. 
‘I suppose when you have nothing, they will try to get at yourself,’ 

‘How can they?’ Lucy’s shaking voice protested. ‘ What 
will they do to me ?’ 

‘I can’t rightly say. People are not often sent to gaol for 
debt nowadays, because that costs more money; yet you may 
depend upon it their creditors get at them somehow. I think 
the first thing is to serve a writ on a defaulter.’ 

‘ What is serving a writ ?’ asked Lucy blankly, half below her 
breath, getting more and more appalled in her ignorance. 

‘I understand a sherift’s officer seeks you out, taps you on the 
shoulder generally, and gives you a paper summoning you to 
appear before a court of justice and show your poverty.’ 

.«. $Oh! Celia, I would die before I did that. You would never 
speak to me again; it would drive Jem mad. Would it get 
into the newspapers? Would everybody know ?’ 

‘No doubt, if by everybody you mean the neighbours here. 
The town of Ashford is not so very distant, neither is it so large 
as to cause the case of a young lady summoned for debt to be 
overlooked among the other interesting proceedings in its law 
court. I say, Lucy, it does not sound very respectable. We seem 
fated to be mixed up with what is not nice or becoming, and it is 
remembered and visited on us. You said something about my 
not speaking to you again. That is nonsense. I am your sister; 
but I am afraid not many people will care to acknowledge you 
much longer as an acquaintance. We have not been troubled with 
many acquaintances, but I suspect we shall have still fewer in 
time to come.’ 

‘I wish I could die and get out of it,’ said Lucy, with a gasp- 
ing sigh. ‘People might cease to say ill of me, and rather be 
sorry for me after I was dead. I wish I were fit to die; but I 
know I am not—far less so now than ever.’ 

‘Don’t talk stuff, said Celia brusquely, with an unconfessed 
consciousness that she had gone far enough, ‘don’t talk in a 
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manner only fit for some languishing sewing-girl or lackadaisical 
maid-of-all-work. What would you die for?’ repeated Celia with 
contempt, ‘ unless to defraud those tradespeople, whom I suppose 
you mean to pay some day ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ assented Lucy eagerly, ‘if I only could find a way. 
Do you think if I went to them and said I was so sorry, and 
begged them to wait a little longer—for three months, only three 
months—they would listen to me ?’ 

‘ And suppose they asked you what you expected to have at the 
end of three months that you do not have to-day ?’ 

‘I might find courage to tell Jem in the meantime. He 
might be getting on better and might help me,’ said Lucy 
meekly. 

‘What, with the bailiffs coming next week and the news of 
their arrival all over Ashford, sure to be discussed both in Bliss’s 
and Mrs. Denny’s shops ?’ 

Lucy groaned and began again timidly. ‘If there were anyone 
who could spare me the money—lending it to me and trusting 
that I should repay it when I could. Surely I shall have such a 
sum as that at my command some day,’ cried Lucy, not without 
bitterness. ‘ But we have so few friends. I am afraid Uncle and 
Aunt Lowndes would not lend it to me. They would only be very 
angry with me for running into debt, and would tell Jem. I 
might try Mr. Fielding; he is quite old, I rather like him, and 
he has always been friendly with me. Oh! Celia, there is Lady 
Jones,’ suddenly bethinking herself of her patroness. ‘ You 
will let me speak to her now, won’t you? You will not object 
again? Very likely she will not approve, for she is strict in 
some things; very likely she will scold me, for I have heard 
her speak her mind plainly even to you; but I believe she will let 
me have five pounds, and I shall be at peace once more.’ 

‘How dare you propose such a thing?’ demanded Celia with 
her boasted equanimity suddenly giving way, while she blazed up 
into a fury, the virulence of which was in proportion to the rareness 
of the exhibition, though utterly out of keeping with the amount 
of provocation she had received. ‘Tell your silly degrading story 
—for it is degrading not to have a penny you can call your own 
and yet to go and contract debt, however paltry—and then borrow 
money from that domineering mad-woman, whom nobody knows 
anything about, who came and interfered and bullied me in my own 
home just because she was Jem’s tenant and had laid out some- 
thing on the Court, which nobody asked her to do! If youdo, Lucy, 
I will never speak to youagain. No; if you have to borrow money,’ 
said Celia, calming down as rapidly as she had flamed up, for she 
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prided herself on her coolness, and hated to be taken at the dis- 
advantage of having ‘flown into a rage,’ ‘I can manage for you 
without such an indignity. There is Tony North, for whom I am 
waiting here, since he promised to bring me some of his private 
supplies of light literature. He is not a favourite of yours or of 
the Oxcleeve world generally—you all turn up your sanctimonious 
noses at poor Tony—but you will find that he is the very friend 
to help you at such a pinch. I don’t mean that I have ever 
availed myself of his services,’ Celia stopped to explain loftily. ‘J 
can keep within my income of nothing a year, except, of course, 
with regard to what I really want and Jem is pledged to pay or 
be answerable for in some fashion. But Tony has often told me 
of banking for his lady friends. He is not a man, as he is ready 
to own, over-flush of cash, but neither is he ever without it. I 
make no question that he will advance you five pounds without 
saying or thinking anything about it. Men don’t howl over these 
transactions as women do.’ 

‘But I should not like to borrow money from Tony North,’ 
said Lucy shrinking back. ‘He might not say anything about it, 
but he might make one feel it. I should not like to borrow money 
from any man. I am not sure that to do that would not be to 
treat Jem worse than to conceal an account from him.’ 

‘Why, it was you yourself who suggested borrowing this 
money,’ said Celia impatiently, ‘and you mentioned a man, George 
Fielding, to whom you might apply.’ 

‘But that was very different,’ Lucy found courage to say. 
‘He has known us all our lives; he is old enough to be my father 
—nearly. He isa friend of Jem’s; he has always been a friend 
of the family.’ 

‘I don’t see the great difference,’ said Celia coldly. ‘To bea 
friend of Jem’s is no recommendation when you wish to keep all 
knowledge of the affair from Jem. As to being a friend of the 
family,’ she added with a sneer, ‘when you will show me what 
great advantage the family have derived from the friendship, I 
may be able to set more value upon it. He is not the style of man 
to whom I should care to confide my little weaknesses and troubles 
—a cut and dry stick of a man with an affectation of bachelor 
freedom and liberality. The truth is, Lucy, you have an objection 
to your tricks being told to a clergyman’s cousin, an inmate of the 
Oxcleeve vicarage.’ 

‘I am sure it is not that,’ protested Lucy, getting very hot, 
red, and uncomfortable in what had been her cold pallor before. 
‘I do not care whose cousin Tony North is, or where he stays. I 
say again I should not like to borrow money from him or any 
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man—at least, not unless he happened to be as old and as well- 
known to me—even then I should be very much affronted—as 
Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘An excellent rule,’ said Celia dryly ; ‘ stick to it by all means. 
I was only going to say that though Tony is the vicar’s cousin and 
guest, he does not lay claim to be his chum. You might depend 
upon no tales being carried in that quarter. But take your own way; 
I don’t wish to influence you. I ought not even to answer for 
Tony—-yonder he comes round the tor—if you prefer to go through 
with the matter, to let these people do their utmost and you be 
summoned to answer for what you’ve done. As you like; I have 
nothing to do with it, I am happy to say.’ 

‘No, no, don’t say that,’ cried Lucy as if her last stay was 
about to be taken from her. ‘It would drive me mad to go intoa 
court. If you think there is no other way and that it is not very 
wrong-—if you think he can let me have the money and wait for 
the repayment till Jem is in better circumstances 

‘Bosh!’ said Celia. ‘What is a five-pound note that you 
should make such a fuss about it? Men who deserve to be called 
men bet it over and over again at every race-course and card table. 
I daresay Tony has betted and borrowed not only his five pounds 
but his fifty pounds, a hundred times, without a scrap of ceremony. 
Even his reverence the parson could not make much out of a loan 
of five pounds, or five pounds ten —which is it, Lucy ?’ 

Then Celia hailed Tony North as he drew near. ‘Are you 
willing to succour a damsel in distress ?’ 

‘With my life,’ answered Tony, lifting his hat, salaaming, and 
making moues with his grinning, sallow face. ‘It is not worth 
much, I am sorry to say; but such as it is sh is welcome to it.’ 

‘Not with your life, with your purse.’ 

‘Ah! that is another matter; but again I say, such as it 
is she is welcome to it. Fortunately I was, marvellous to relate, 
paid a long-standing debt of honour only yesterday. I have not yet 
had the time and opportunity to dispose of the golden harvest. 
Is it you, Miss Endicott, who desire a contribution to your pet 
charity? Will you mention its nature? Is it on behalf of im- 
pecunious men about town ?—that would be heavenly of you, only 
in this case it would be taking from Peter to give to Paul. Is it 
for superannuated canary-birds, or what ?’ 

‘It is not a contribution, it is a loan,’ said Celia undauntedly, 
while Lucy, after exchanging bows with the gentleman, walked, 
the picture of despair, beside her sister. 

‘Proud and happy to oblige you,’ murmured Tony, with a 
shade of surprise in his manner in spite of his experience in 
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banking for ladies. ‘Only don’t draw it too strong, pray; excuse 
my infernal slang, I mean please to recollect that though my 
will to be of use is boundless, my capacity, which, but for that 
unexpected payment yesterday would have been nil, is, I am 
sorry to say, limited.’ 

‘It is not I who am the borrower, it is Lucy here,’ cried Celia, 
with hardly disguised glee and triumph in her tones, because she 
had succeeded in bringing Lucy to this pass, and led her to com- 
mit an impropriety on her own account which would far exceed 
any of her—Celia’s—escapades in the eyes of the guardians and 
censors of ‘social morals. ‘Soft-hearted, silly, stuck-up little 
wretch!’ was Celia’s secret verdict on her sister, hardly modified 
by one or two grains of natural affection. 

‘Miss Lucy!’ exclaimed Tony, no longer seeking to hide his 
astonishment. ‘I suppose I thought you above sordid cares and 
wants,’ he felt it necessary to explain his surprise, ‘not matter- 
of-fact and mercenary like your sister and me.’ 

‘It is not to spend,’ said Lucy, with nervous trepidation, ‘ that 
is, it is to pay something which I stupidly bought without having 
the money to give for it at the time. I have been dreadfully dis- 
appointed in the tradespeople’s not waiting longer and in my not 
being able to apply for assistance in the quarter I counted on.’ 

‘By no means an uncommon experience,’ pronounced Tony 
seriously, but with a twinkle approaching to a well-bred leer in 
his eyes. ‘These low curs of tradespeople are always disappointing 
us in the common civility of waiting; and there are constantly 
quarters as solvent as the Bank of England stopping payment just 
to spite us, or there are certain “ moneys ” bound to flow into our 
exhausted coffers which are inexplicably arrested in the flowing. 
These are natural phenomena—so universal that I may say they 
have ceased to be wonderful. The only out-of-the-way element in 
the misfortune is that it should have happened toa charming young 
lady! What should I not give for countless thousands to place at 
her disposal!’ cried Tony, striking an attitude on the moor really 
as good as could have been accomplished by a moderately-talented 
stage-player, except that Tony’s left boot went into a rabbit’s hole, 
and he recovered his balance with difficulty. 

Celia laughed openly. Lucy herself could not restrain a faint 
titter—at which Tony gave a brief scowl, though he did not 
pretend that nothing had befallen him. On the contrary, he 
calmly rubbed his shin as a further challenge to Celia’s ridicule. 

‘What sum at my command will you do me the honour to 
-aecept ?’ he asked with studied civility. ‘I am grieved to say 
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that I cannot, myself, go beyond a pitiful couple of ten-pound 
notes; but, if you will allow me, I can run up to town and do 
what I can to raise the wind for you in other directions, as I have 
often raised it for myself and my friends.’ 

' €Oh! dear no, it is not necessary,’ Lucy hastened to tell her 
accommodating champion. ‘What you mention is four times as 
much as I am begging for. Oh! dear, I am afraid it is begging, 
and I have no right to beg from you, unless because you are a 
friend of Celia’s. You know,’ hesitating in her candour; ‘ you 
have not been a great: friend of mine.’ 

‘I know. You have no idea how deeply I have deplored it,” 
asserted Tony unblushingly. ‘I have so coveted the regard of 
both of you young ladies, that I have been reduced to acting a 
part, to professing to myself and the rest of the world that T had 
your confidence as well as your sister’s.’ 

‘Don’t imagine you have mine,’ interrupted Celia lightly, ‘ any 
more of it than I choose to dole out to you when it suits me. You 
are two very delightful people, standing haggling and haranguing 
each other, and going about the bush. Make a bargain and have 
done with it.’ : 

‘I scorn a bargain,’ swore Tony. ‘It is I who am the heggar, 
the debtor, if you will oblige me by accepting any advance within 
my power.’ : 

‘If you can only let me have five pounds till I can speak about 
it to Jem,’ whispered Lucy, carried away by her need and his fine 
words, and further deceived by his evident sense of the trifling 
amount of money she was distressing herself about. 

For he laughed like Celia, as he said, ‘ With all my heart, Miss 
Lucy, with all the pleasure in life,’ and handed her a five-pound 
note with a flourish. 

He had just sufficient remains of a gentleman in him to keep 
him from pressing more of his money upon her, while he had not 
the good feeling to treat the transaction as a simple matter of | 
business. 

Neither had she the knowledge and wit to propose to give him 
an acknowledgment of the loan she had received, though she did 
turn to Celia in Lucy’s confused, prim little way, and call on 
her sister to act as a witness. 

‘You see, Celia, what Mr. Tony North has been so kind as to 
lend me. You'll see me pay it back, won’t you?’ 

‘Indeed, Lucy, I'll promise nothing of the kind,’ said Celia 
indifferently. ‘He must take his chance, as he is too gallant to 
mind doing. You'll be asking me to draw out a paper and become 
security for you next. You had better send him the bangles, 
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locket, etc. which you were talking about, till you can discharge 
your tremendous debt. I never borrowed money from him,’ she 
remarked with an air of superior virtue, ‘ though I daresay I have 
cost him as much in bets of gloves which I have won from him— 
the more fool he to engage in losing bets, which he has had to 
walk to Ashford to pay. I never give anybody peace who is in 
my debt.’ 

Tony North was making a show of despair. ‘Cost! Security ! 
What do you take me for ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ A base curmudgeon, 
a vile money-lender, when I am only too favoured, too grati- 
fied ——’ 

‘ Spare us and yourself,’ cried Celia ; ‘ the only “ too, too” about 
it is that you are too, too high-flown. If you don’t come down a 
peg or two in your flight, I shall find you unbearable presently. 
This must be all your doing, Lucy; he is not so superfine with me. 
He is a great deal more natural, and therefore twice as good 
company.’ 

Lucy went home half comforted, half uneasy and ashamed. 
The next day she went into Ashford, and to her immense relief 
freed herself from her fetters to Mr. Bliss and Mrs. Denny. But 
she had only taken a worse than fruitless step from Scylla to 
Charybdis, or as the Scotch put it more graphically, from the Deil 
to the deep sea, with the order of the progress reversed, as it is in 
most instances. She had not only reduced herself to still more 
abject dependence on Celia, she had become the bond-slave of 
Tony North. 


(To be continued.) 





